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A literacy/basic skills training project, revised to 
allow for tne realities of tiie economic recession in Hew England, 
successfully trained 590 employees and 364 unemployed men and vomen. 
Revised positive outcoanes include employment m coiQ>anies outside 
the eignt original companies in the project, enrollment in 
higher- level education and skills training programs to enhance 
employal^illty, and one grade level advance in either mathematics or 
reading. Training was conducted on site and in a training center. 
Five I2~week training cycles at the center produced successful 
outcones for 78 percent of the unemployed graduates. Of those who 
dropped out of the program before completion, almost half left for a 
job or for training. Onsite training at the eis^ht businesses had a 99 
percent success rate, one of the project »s moat significant outcomes 
was expansion of collat»rative relationships among state, community, 
and voluntary agencies. (Project docuiaents, including evaluation 
forms, publicity articles and brochures, and case management 
follow-up forms, are included in the report.) (KC) 
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NATIONAL WORKPLACE LITERACY PROGRAM 
INFORMATION FORM 



part 1' Proo rpm Parameters 
1. Target No. \o be Served: 590_ 



- 360 cuT'iHri. sipk^es 

- 230 pcftEHtiaL erpk^ees 

2. I^n S^fvad at F=»rh Sitfl to OaTa: 



Site 1. 
Site 2. 
Site 3. 
Site 4. 
Site 5. 



30 


Site 6. 


85 


57 ' 


Site 7. 


47 


. fi5 


Site 8. 


78 


432 


Site 9. 


66 


^4 


Site 10. 





3. Total No. Served: 954 



- 590 cairrent employees 

- 364 potential enployees 



4. Fed. Funds Obligated: S379.946 (esc SS27,278 

innliifiTTg privote and state &rd5} 

5. Matchi^ FufHis/ in-Kind: S348.86 4 (see below) 



ijpg PUfHis/ m-Kjnd: 5348. 
>n«i-k«. Timo. -^,719 



elValue release Time: 



|7^Nq. PafticipatinQ in Profframs 

509 



Basic SWIs ^ 

GED 12 {Nnt(?i 8 also enrolled in 
ESL 441 basic skills) 



^8j|pontaci Hours Provided: 60.474 hrs. 

(Contact Hours are the number of 
teachina hours that workers i . > i \ 
receivek. \ ^fiSi^^ W Jj " J 



part 2: Partinnation Data 
^I^Mean Age Participants: 31 



White _194 
Black 



Am. Indian/ 
Alaska Native 



Hispanic AsiauVPacific 

Islander 123 



snputeomes 



hin Particioants 



a. Tested higher on basic sWils 

b. Improved communication skills 

c. Increased ;^uctivHy 

d. Improved attendance at work 

e. Increased self-esteem 
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♦ Inkind tontributican s 

Management Assistance = $36,699 
Mai^ting = $6,438 

Equipment (cai?)anies)/Fui7iiture = $35,675 
Office Space = $7,505 
Classrocm Space = $40,710 
gl^^riculun Development = $26,106 3 



^^Sex: No. Males 313 No. Females 641 
Single Head of Household: 250 
io. Limited English Proficient: 264 
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'gars Wilh Iha CgmpanX No. Participants 



Unemployed 

0-5 

6-10 

11-15 

18-over 



J162. 



31. 
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Case Management = $86,711 

Instructional Materials = $9,840 

Tutors ^ $15,695 

Fiscal = $6,200 

Intemal Evalijation = $61,592 

Transportation = $100 

Instruction/Training = $15,593 



FINAL BDDGET SOKMSl 
6/V90 - 3/31/92 



Ostxas± Bericsd Cbntxact BeriaS Vlariation 
to DBdseJB Ud q atte d to Date Actu al 



BoxscnnBLL 
Pralect Director 




65.625 


S 68.750 


$ 


3.125 


Instructors 


240 ■ 568 


238.934 




ri.634) 








74.520 




2.667 


Clerical 




26.660 


27-993 




1.333 


tutors 




10-500 


8.250 




f2.250i 


CUrrioilmi 




6.727 


7.500 




773 


Total 


$ 421,933 


$ 425,947 


$ 


4,014 


Prtriect Diractar 




30.844 


^ 32.313 


$ 


1.469 


InstmctoTB 




29.494 


33.675 




— 4 A 181 — 


fViBfP Manacpers 




25.934 


25.069 




f865) 


Clerical 




12.530 


13.157 




627 


TatOTB 




1.050 


825 




(225) 


Total 


$ 


99,852 


$ 105,039 


$ 


5,187 


Travel 


$ 


3.000 


$ 3,199 


$ 


185 




s 


42.769 


S 36.077 


$ 


f6.692) 






14.000 


13.957 










35, pop 


32rHQ 
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FINftL BUDGET SlBBffiBY (oont.) 



Oontsract Bexiod 
to Date Budasfcted 



Oorxtiact. Beariod 



Viariatlon 



$ 92,e52 



$ 83,027 



$ (9,625) 



Evaluation 



.S 9.000 



$ 9.000 



J Q_ 



i2§l 



Child C&u!^ 


315 




315 


0 


Transportation (Vans) 


0 




0 


0 


Ttansaartation fas Passes) 


176 




m 


264 


Total 


$ 841 


$ 


1,080 


$ 239 


GSRAND TOTAL 


$ 627,278 


$ 


627,278 


S 0 
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FINAL JXXh-FEIERKL HhKim BS)BEr SISCAIV 
6/1/90 - 3/31/92 



Oontxact BBTiod Ositxact Beriod VSariaticsn 





$ 


32.000 


$ 


36.699 


§ 41^69 






9-000 




15.593 


6.593 






73.125 




86.711 


13.586 






17.000 




15.695 


f 1.3051 


Qarlculuni DsvelocniEnt 




18.000 




26.106 


8.106 


Totals 


$ 149,125 


$ 180,804 


$ 31,649 




s 


6.250 


§ 


9.840 


S 3.590 






35.675 




35.675 


0 






8.000 




7.505 








24.000 




40.710 


16.710 


Totals 
Evaluaticn 


$ 

s 


73,925 


$ 
$ 


93,730 
61-592 


$ 19,805 
S 39.092 




s 


6.750 


$ 


6.438 


$ f3121 


Fiscal 




6.500 






f300i 


ItansDortation fBus I^isses) 




200 




100 


(m) 


Totals 


$ 


13,450 


$ 


12,738 


$ (712) 


Grand Totals: 


$ 259,000 


$ 


348,834 


$ 89,834 
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OVEXUkLL PROGRAM PERFORMANCE 
Greater Hartford Alliance for Literacy 

As outlined in the grant GHAL proposed to train 590 individuals, 
360 of whom were employees of the eight partner corporations, and 
230 potential employees (unemployed). Early in the grant period 
the bottom fell out of New England's economy, resulting in 
massive layoffs and restructuring in all eignt participating 
companies. It became clear to the GHAL staff and Board of 
Directors that employees were less available for training on 
company release time than originally intended: basic skills 
training simply was not as high a priority, and understaffed 
supervisors were increasingly reluctant to free up employees for 
training of any sort, particularly if it meant travelling to the 
Center for Professional Advancement (CPA) at Greater Hartford 
Community College. If the number of employees originally 
targetted for training had become unrealistic, there was a risk 
that GHAL would not be able to meet its original objective of 
training 590 individuals. 

Furthermore, the grant emphasized the placement of unemployed 
program graduates in entry-level positions within the eight 
corporations, and promotions for the current employees. Given 
the extent of job elimination and downsizing throughout employers 
in the Greater Hartford area, there was a concern that graduates 
would be virtually unplaceable for the duration of the grant. 
Promotions were equally unlikely in the emerging economic 
climate. 
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At that point (March 25, 1991) the Project Director wrote to 
Sarah Newcomb, Area coordinator for the Office of Vocational and 
Adult Education, to request the Department's flexibility on the 
parameters of the grant. Ms. Hevconb authorized an expansion of 
the definition of positive participant outcomes to include: 

-obtaining employment in companies outside the eight GHAL 
members, 

-enrollment in higher level education and skills training 
programs to enhance employability, and 

-one grade level advance in either math or reading. 

She also approved GHAL's request to adjust the percentage of 
employed versus unemployed trainees if necessary to achieve the 
590 total figure. 

As the grant progressed internal recruitment efforts and word of 
mouth were used within the companies to "sell" the concept of 
literacy training. Individual supervisors at several companies 
slowly began to recognize to need, for basic skills training for 
their employees, despite the hardship release time might cause in 
their departments. Ultimately 590 employees were trained through 
the GHAL grant, both on site at the companies and at the CPA- 
This figure exceeded the proposed number by 230. 
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In addition 364 unemployed men and women were trained through the 
grant, 337 (78%) of whom met the criteria listed below as a 
positive outcome. 

OBJECTIVES 

GHAL delineated seven program outcomes that were considered a 
success : 

^Advancing one or more grade levels on the TABE or CAPP exam 
in math and/or reading (note: the Connecticut Department 
of Education mandates the use of the CAPP assessment system 
for all state-funded adult education programs) 

♦Entering employment within a GHAL member corporation or in 
another company 

♦Receiving a promotion 

♦Entering college 

♦Entering more advanced education or skills training 
♦Entering on-the-job training 

♦Receiving a work internship that included skills training 

( > 
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The 6HAI* program was overt^elaingly successful as seasured by 
these criteria. The overall success rate for individuals served 
through the 6HAL grant was 90%, 15% higher than the 75% estimated 
in the grant application. 

A. Center for Professional Advancement Outcomes 

The five twelve-week CPA training cycles recorded between 62% and 
86% successful outcomes as measured by the above listed 
criteria. The average percentage of successful outcomes for CPA 
training was 78%, three percentage points greater than the 75% 
estimated in the grant application despite the depressed 
Connecticut economy. Most CPA graduates moved on to productive 
endeavors after training. Ninety-seven CPA graduates found 
employment including ten with GHAL member corporations, 222 
advanced one or more grade levels on the TABE or CAPP 
standardized Employability Competency Skills test, one student 
received a promotion, fifty-two entered college, 103 entered 
non-college training, eighteen received internships, and 
twenty-four entered on-the-job skills training developed through 
the Connecticut Department of xabor for CPA graduates. 
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A total of 146 CPA participants dropped out of the progran t>efore 
completion. However, almost half of these (70 students) left the 
program for a job or for training. Therefore, only those who 
dropped out or did not achieve one of the above listed success 
criteria were counted as unsuccessful outcomes. Only 22% of the 
CPA participants are classified in the unsuccessful outcome 
category. 

B. On-site Training Outcomes 

GHAL experienced a 99% success rate with its on-site training 
component. All but four of the 523 corporate trainees enrolled 
in on-site GHAL programming advanced in skill levels as measured 
by customized pre and post-assessment instruments, and by 
employee, instructor and/or supervisor evaluations and follow up 
focus groups. Only four of the on-site participants dropped out 
for reasons other than enrollment in college or a higher level 
training program before completing the training and obtaining a 
referral to further training opportunities. 

There was a high degree of satisfaction on the part of the 
companies with GHAL training. Supervisors reported improvement 
in every area targetted by the classes. Overall they found that 
employees who completed a GHAL basic skills class volunteered 
more readily for projects, were more willing to try new tasks, 
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and improved in problem solving, questioning and research 
skills. Additional information is detailed at a later point in 
this report. 

The GHAL Evaluation committee has placed top priority on its 
efforts to standardize the on-site and off-site evaluation 
systems if the grant is refunded. The evaluation instruments 
developed and pilotted at the CPA will be merged with on-site 
measurement tools to collect more consistent data that will allow 
for continuous improvement of the curricula and training iielivery 
systems. 
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The Greater Hartford Alliance for Literacy (GHAL) was extremely 
successful in meeting its objectiv<>s as laid out in the original 
application. GHAL program objectives and project components are 
listed below with a description of the actual outcomes in each area. 

The Greater Hartford Alliance for Literacy (GHAL) developed and 
pilotted the major structures contained in the approved application, 
and expanded the scope of work where appropriate throughout the 
22-month grant period. Ultimately GHAL trained 954 men and women in 
worKplace'-relevant basic skills in a unique, collaborative workplace 
literacy model. 

Goals and ofrjggtiv^s 

1. Demonstrate that GHAL members can establish a successful 

collaborative relationship with state, community and voluntary 
agencies to provide workplace skills. 

one of GHAL's most significant outcomes was its success in 
expanding the existing collaborative relationships among state, 
community and voluntary agencies. Both the State Departments of 
Labor and Education provided technical assistance and funding to 
the workplace literacy program. Representatives were active on 
the Board of Directors and GHAL committees, and were able to 
leverage additional training resources for program participants. 
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A mutually beneficial relationship was developed with the City of 
Hartford Board of Education to fvinding and resource 

exchange between the College and the Board's adult education 
program. The State CoBununity and Technical College System's 
Business and Industry Services Network was an active partner, 
serving on the Board of Directors and multiple committees, and 
providing a myriad of services including on-site assessment, 
literacy audits and curriculum design, on-site instruction and 
technical assistance in the area of basic skills training to 
companies. There was active community involvement in the project 
from the onset. 

Community contributions ranged from the provision of case 
management and therapeutic counseling services (Child & Family 
Services, Inc. through grants from the Connecticut Depaitment of 
Labor and The United Way of the Capital Region) to participant 
referrals from other social service agencies and literacy 
providers, in addition donations came in the area of technical 
assistance and staff training from the Connecticut Learning 
Disabilities Association, staff inservice workshops from area 
residential facilities, and the loan of graduate students from 
local colleges for specific training and management-related 
projects. A close working relationship was established with the 
local JOBS Program and Horkfare case managers, as well as the 
Connecticut Job Service job coaches. Finally Literacy Volunteers 
of Greater Hartford provided volunteer tutors throughout the GHAL 
program and trained several peer tutors to work at the CPA. In 

er|c ^ 



return 6HAL was able to serve the clients of each of these 
agencies in a more effective and sensitive manner. GHAL staff 
provided orientations to the problems of literacy at the workplace 
to local college volunteers and faculty, and technical assistance 
and materials to support Literacy volunteers in its efforts to 
develop a workplace tutorial component. 

2. Demonstrate that workplace literacy at the potential and existing 
employee level can be carried out concurrently. 

The GHAL model proved to be extremely effective in training both 
employed and unemployed men and women concurrently, over the 22 
month grant period 590 employees from the companies received basic 
skills training, primarily on site at their companies, and 364 
unemployed men and women at GHAL's collaborative training site, 
the Center for Professional Advancement (CPA) housed at Greater 
Hartford Community College. Many GFAL program components such as 
the case management and assessment systems, new curricula and 
staff training strategies were developed and pilotted a**: the CPA 
for application at all GHAL training sites. Likewise elements 
from the on-site curricula contributed to the development of the 
CPA curricultim. Information on targetted, competency areas 
identified through corporate literacy audits and supervisor 
feedback was incorporated into the CPA courses. If GHAL is 
refunded, there will be a further integration of these CPA systems 
with the customized class curricula and evaluation systems 
utilized on site. 
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Demonstrate that instruction can be tailored to meet specific 
occupational needs. 

The 6HAL on*-site classes were provided through the Center for 
Business and Industry Services at Greater Hartford, Tunxis, 
Manchester and South Central Community Colleges. These Centers 
have been providing customized training programs to area 
corporations for over five years, including basic skills 
instruction. To insure continuity and enable the GHilL member 
companies to benefit from the knowledge and experience gained over 
the years, GHAL utilized staffs at the Centers to provide on-site 
instruction. 

GHAL's on~site curriculum was tailored to the competencies 
required of the employees enrolled in individual on-site class. 
Prior to the implementation of an on-site program, a detailed 
needs assessment was conducted. 

Managers and supervisors were asked to identify the skill areas 
they perceived to be critical to the success of their employees, 
and to describe the contexts in which those skills would be 
applied on the job. This information was gathered either through 
focus groups, written questionnaires or oral interviews, or a 
combination of the three. In three of the companies formal 
literacy audits were performed by Greater Hartford Community 
College staff to identify skill areas critical to success on the 
job. In all participating companies supervisors filled out a 



comprehensive survey describing the competencies and behaviors 
demonstrated by their highest functioning employees in targetted 
job clusters. All this information was used by the instructor, 
with assistance from GHAL staff, to structure the on-site class 
curricula. Employees were pre-tested on the TABE, Acuplacer, or 
on instructor-designed assessment instruments to determine the 
specific competencies of each trainee, and to assist staff in 
making appropriate class plac^ients. writing samples, reading 
comprehension exercises and oral interviews were used to identify 
specific training needs. 

In addition, on the opening day of classes, participants were 
asked to identify the skills they hoped to develop through the 
class, ar.d to assess their current performance levels in those 
areas for comparison with a post-training survey. 

GHAL on-site training staff customized their classes to the 
specific industry receiving the training. For example, the 
exercises, role plays and vocabulary used in the classroom were 
specific to the banking, insurance or manufacturing industries. 
The instructors directly related the skills and behaviors taught 
in the classroom to the workplace. This contributed significantly 
to the success of the on-site training component. 

Staff and instructors, both on site and at the CPA, consistently 
emphasized what were described as "the ne»/ basic skills**. These 
skills, which were increasingly required of hourly employees. 
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transcended individual companies and job descriptions. They 
included "learning to learn" skills such as problen-solving, 
critical thinking and information seeking. They also encompassed 
vorlcplace interactive skills such as effective communication, 
customer service, working as a member of a tesua and sensitivity to 
diversity. All these skills were integrated into the curriculum 
at each worksite and at the CPA. 

Overall pre and post-testing and participant and supervisor 
evaluation of the classes indicated a high level of satisfaction 
with on-site training outcomes. Pre and post-focus groups, audio 
and video taping, instructor progress evaluations, and 
supervisor/employee evaluations documented an improvement in all 
competency categories. Supervisors cited the employees' 
willingness to undertake new tasks, improved problem-solving and 
questioning and research skills as a result of GHAL training. 

Other indicators pointed to a high level of success as well. 
Ninety-nine percent of the participating employees successfully 
completed their courses as measured by a dociunented increase in 
performance levels and/or referral to more advanced coursework. 
Only 1% of the 590 employees enrolled in on-site training did not 
achieve a benchmark that was defined in the grant as a successful 
outcome . 
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At the request of the companies. Instructional levels vere 
adjusted to meet the performance levels of the actual employees 
referred for training. On-site class levels ranged from beginning 
ESL to advanced business writing. At the CJA targetted levels 
were raised to reflect the actual hiring needs of the 
participating companies, miere the application described a 
population testing below the fifth grade level on the Test of 
Adult Basic Education (TABE) , the 6HAL Board of Directors made a 
decision to raise the level for unemployed participants at the CPA 
to a fifth to tenth grade level as measured on the TABE or other 
appropriate basic skills test. Over the life of the grant, as a 
result of massive layoffs at the participating companies and 
the resulting stiff competition for job openings, it was 
concluded that even a tenth grade literacy level may not be an 
adequate foundation for accessing entry-level jobs in the area. 
6HAL must reevaluate the training and hiring needs of each member 
company if is refunded. In the interim, the companies maintain 
their commitment to train individuals who are functioning at these 
levels (5-lOth grade) with a belief that Connecticut's depressed 
economy will begin an upturn later this year, and more job 
openings will become available. 

Demonstrate a cost savings to companies involved. 

While only limited data were collected to document the effect of 
GHAL basic skills training o'l the corporate bottom line, there was 
strong anecdotal evidence that participation in GHAL training 



resulted in a cost savings for the partner coa^nies. Supervisor 
feedback described nore interactive, efficient and motivated 
es^loyees as a result of the training. Individual supervisor 
feedback documented a decrease in non value-added time and/or 
wasted resources. If refunded the GHAX Evaluation Committee 
intends to focus its efforts on collecting these data through a 
variety of measurements at the participating companies. 

The participating companies received services ranging in cash 
value from $21,250 to $108,186 as a result of their membership 
(and $15,000 contribution) in GHAL. In addition to that figure 
each received an extensive array of inkind services from GHAL 
staff at no additional charge including individual iz*. 1 
assessments and development of customized curricula; access and 
coordination of services from the Colleges' ESL, Math Development 
and Learning Assistance Center computerized laboratories; 
assistance with internal marketing projects; technical assistance 
in preparing supervisors on how to provide feedback and coach 
individuals participating in GHAL classes; counseling and case 
management services for participating employees; technical 
assistance in workplace literacy program design; and resource and 
referral services. 

As members of the GHAL collaborative the partner companies 
participated in an exchange of information, materials and 
strategies regarding workplace literacy. Each member company 
benefitted from broad national and regional publicity that 
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highlighted their cois^ny's efforts in the area of basic skills 
training; assistance in evaluation techniques and the use of 
custoBized evaluation instruments; the opportunity to support a 
socially relevant and successful training program for unemployed 
men and women; and access to the most up^tcdate research on 
workplace literacy. Finally, 10 graduates trained at the CPA were 
hired by the partner companies at a significant cost saivings to 
that company. 

5. Incraase the awareness of the lack of workforce literacy skills 
and the ramifications on a local, state and national level. 

Through conferences, regional and area meetings and extensive 
media exposure the GHAL companies widely disseminated their 
concern about the lack of literacy skills within the private 
sector, and the consequences of this on American's economy- This 
was a common theme at Board of Directors, state agency and 
professional association meetings as well as literacy and 
employment-related conferences. GHAL members identified this as 
one of the most significant outcomes of the collaborative, and are 
continuing to generate a dialogue between the private sector and 
regional school systems. While this is an ongoing goal, there is 
no doubt that the awareness of the need for basic skills training 
to prepare employees for the jobs of the future has increased 
within area companies. 
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One of the clearest indicators of the increased awareness 
regarding basic skills training needs can be seen within the GOAL 
companies themselves. As a result of the GHAL collaborative 
several participating corporations intrcKluced basic skills 
instruction for their es^loyees for the first time. All eight 
cos^panies have now institutionalized "essential skills** courses, 
and have incorporated them into a broader training strategy. The 
majority of the 6HAL partners continue to allocate fimding beyond 
the level provided through the 6HAL grant to basic skills training 
in an effort to expand training options and more adequately 
prepare employees for the increasingly complex demands of their 
jobs. 

Create a program which is replicable in other Connecticut and 
national areas. 

GHAL members feel strongly that the GHAL collaborative model 
works. They are avid supporters of a collaborative approach to 
corporate training despite the cumbersome and often slow processes 
collaboration imposes. GHAL members are anxious to disseminate 
the model, and will continue to provide technical assistance to 
other evolving workplace literacy collaboratives across the 
country. 

Train 590 individuals, 75% (440) of whom successfully complete the 
training. 



The GHAL program trained 954 participants, 62% store than the 590 
originally committed in the application. Of these 954, 855 or 90% 
successfully completed the training as measured by the indicators 
outlined in the application. 

8. Hire a project director, case managers and instructors. 

GHAL hired a project director who restructure the original 
staffing patterns to better accomplish the broad goals of the 
grant. The project director hired one full-time case manager 
coordinator and one full-time instructional coordinator to oversee 
the implementation of the case management, instructional and 
evaluative project components. These staff hired and/or recruited 
and supervised part-time instructors, instructional and office 
aides, tutors, case managers and volunteer student interns. 

9. Identify 230 unemployed Hartford residents in need of basic 
skills. 

The GHAL workplace literacy program recruited 364 unemployed men 
and women (45% of the total ntimber trained) in need of basic 
skills. This represents an increase of 58% above the 230 
committed in the application. Recruitment was done through 
presentations to referral staff at a range of community agencies 
including the JOBS program, the Hartford area JTPA office, City of 
Hartford Workfare, other area literacy providers, the Connecticut 
Job Service, regional residential facilities, counseling agencies. 
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and consiunity-based organizations. Recruitnent flyers were 
distributed through these agencies as veil as at Greater Hartford 
Comnunity college. In addition recruitiaent ads were placed on the 
Spanish language and African-Aaerican radio stations and in 
neirspapers targetting disadvantaged comsunities. Word of siouth 
seemed to be the &ost effective recruitoent tool, particularly in 
the Asian, Latino and Soviet conmunities. 

10. Advertise, recruit and select 360 employees at GHAL member 
companies in need of basic skills to retain employment or to 
increase their opportunity for promotion. 

GHAL recruited and trained 590 employees of the member 
corporations, an increase of 61% above the 360 committed in the 
application. Recruitment strategies varied widely within the 
eight companies, some distributed recruitment flyers through 
personnel, human resources and/or corporate training offices. 
Several companies designed their own internal publicity brochures 
(see enclosed samples) . On-site classes were publicized through 
internal newsletters and schedules of inhouse training 
opportunities (see enclosed samples) . In some companies key 
managers and supervisors from departments that contained the 
targetted entiry-level positions were given an orientation to the 
role of basic skills training, and strategies for identifying and 
referring employees. GHAL staff also provided workshops on 
supervisory coaching techniques to reinforce the learning of 
participating employees. Some companies chose to refer employees 
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from departments that were targetted for eXinination, both to 
on-site classes and to the CPA, for further basic skills and 
employability training. 

In sone companies targetted employees were given a pre-assessment 
test through the College based on instruments previously used in 
the companies and correlated the competencies required to perform 
to targetted jobs. Employee scores were used to make referrals to 
basic skills classes. Individual pre and post test scores were 
made available to the employee through The College staff: company 
staff received aggregate scores only to assist them in determining 
the training levels that would be most appropriate for their 
employees . 

Develop workplace literacy training linked to 1990-91 projected 
job openings. 

An active Curriculum Committee composed of members from the 
training departments of the partner companies developed the 
competency outcomes to be addressed in the base c\u:riculum, and 
assisted in identifying appropriate materials to be used in both 
on-site and CPA classes. While computer software and hardware 
were not selected until the final months of the program, corporate 
representatives assisted in the search for computer-assisted 
instructional materials that would be appropriate for entry-level 
positions within the 6HAL member companies. 
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Basic skills classes were run both on site at the eight companies 
and off-site at Greater Hartford Connunity College's Center for 
Professional Advancement. At the companies 522 employees received 
training in five levels of English as a second language (ESL) , 
oral and written business communications, three levels of basic 
mathematics; and English pronunciation. Classes were customized 
to the needs of the employees enrolled, and utilized the language 
and contexts of the actual work environment of the participants. 
Each company also received individualized eFployee assessments, 
corporate training needs assessments, assistance with supervisory 
feedback sessions, assistance with internal marketing projects, 
access and coordination of services from the Colleges' ESL, Math 
Development and Learning Assistance computerized laboratories, 
supervisory training sessions on how to coach employees to apply 
the basic skills they were studying in class, organizational 
development services, and training resource and referral 
assistance. 

At the CPA 364 unemployed men and women and 68 employees studied 
basic literacy skills and their workplace applications. Classes 
included business reading, writing and math; ESL; and job skills. 
Both on-site and CPA curricula emphasized critical thinking, 
creative problem-solving, motivation and self-esteem, strategies 
for getting along with supervisors and co-workers, effective 
workplace communication skills and group interaction skills; in 
short, the "new basic skills** of American industry. A variety of 
textbooks, class discussions, instructor-developed materials. 




video presentations, guest lecturers and workplace simulations 
were used to relate the learning to the actual wor]q>lace. Both 
on-site and CPA participants had access to the College's 
language and math development computerized laboratories and an 
array of tutorial services. 

12. Target disadvantaged unemployed populations and current 

employees in need of skills upgrading to retain jobs or receive 
promotions. 

GHAL geared its services to the target population described in 
the application. Of the 364 unemployed men and women who 
received training, 100% met one or more of the entry criteria 
described in the application. Of these 364, 179 (49%) were 
receiving state or city assistance. Approximately 91% of the 
unemployed trainees were economically disadvantaged. All 364 
were educationally disadvantaged. Approximately 35% were high 
school dropouts, 3% were physically or mentally disabled, 4% were 
or mentally disabled, 4% were displaced homenakers, 4% were 
homeless, 3% were receiving substance abuse counseling, and 53% 
faced language barriers. 

From a total of 522 employees trained on-site at the companies, 
none identified themselves as homeless or in recovery from 
substance abuse (it is to be expected that emf J.^^yees would be 
reluctant to disclose some of this personal information to their 
employer for fear of repercussions) 2% were displacsd homemeikers, 
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X9% were high school dropouts and 54% were lisilted speakers of 
English. As outlined in the application, all current employees 
demonstrated deficiencies in basic skill areas that could 
potentially lead to layoff or prevent promotional opportunities. 

Provide an extensive support service system to insure the success 
of each participant. 

An extensive case management system was developed to support GHAL 
program participants. On-site participants were pre-tested and 
interviewed to determine training and support service needs, 
flhere necessary, interventions and referrals were made to human 
resource departments or appropriate outside agencies. Child care 
and transportation assistance was made available to those needing 
additional financial support to attend train ^.ng outside work 
hours. 

At the CPA case management services were critical to the success 
of both employed and unemployed trainees. A thorough intake 
session and weekly meetings with case managers encouraged 
participants to identify potential problems that could interfere 
with their success in the program. Additional social work 
services were made available through the United Way of the 
Capital Hegion and The Connecticut Department of Labor. A close 
cooperative relationship was developed with the case managers of 
city and state assistance programs to allow AFDC and Workfare 
trainees to maximize the benefits to which they were entitled 
while participating in the GHAL program. 
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14. Maximize corporate involvement, both as providers of resources 
and jobs, and in a project management capacity. 

Seven of the GHAL partner corporations committed $15,000 to the 
grant, and one (Connecticut Bank & Trust) donated office 
furniture valued at $15,000. Hhile the application described a 
high number of CPA graduates to be hired at the mentoer companies 
(230) due to dramatic downsizing and job restructuring, only nine 
were ultimately hired. 

All eight companies committed one or more staff people to oversee 
the development and implementation of the program. Corporate 
representatives were hands-on involved in every aspect of the 
program including curriculum design, staff selection and 
training, development of the evaluation system and instilments, 
program publicity both within their companies and in the broader 
community, fundraising, budgetting, software and hardware 
selection, dissemination activities, the implementation of 
on-site classes and overall project management. In-kind 
donations from the partner companies and helping agencies 
totalled over $300,000. 

15. Realize benefits both to workers and participating companies. 

Feedback from the eight partner corporations confirms the 
multiple benefits of the GHAL workplace literacy program to 
employees, companies and the Greater Hartford community. 
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Participating employees reported increased self-esteem and 
confidence on the job, while supervisors stated that participants 
were more communicative and effective in their work following the 
training. They cited an increased willingness to try new tasks, 
in^iroved problem-solving, and questioning and research skills as 
a result of the training. Pre and post-testing documented 
increases in the reading, writing and mathematics skills of 
program graduates. From the perspective of the member companies, 
GHAL programming was extremely successful in increasing employee 
performance levels. 

Further benefits to the companies included free training slots in 
a Connecticut Department of Labor-sponsored advanced office 
skills training course, access to curricula contributed by 
partner corporations, training for employees in tutoring skills, 
and an extensive exchange of resources and expertise (i.e. 
training evaluation systems and tools, employee recruitment 
strategies and brochures, training materials) . The corporate 
liaisons emphasized the value of this last point. The technical 
and strategical information that was exchanged, both formally at 
Board of Directors meetings and informally over lunch, was one of 
the most positive outcomes of the GHAL collaboration. One 
partner reported, »'This is as solid a partnership of this type as 
we at (our company) have encountered in our basic skills training 
and outreach education experience." Another stated, "We are on 
target, ... and making good on the commitments we've made. . .GHAL 
works . " 
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A second category of benefits to the companies was in the area of 
leadership status. GHAL was, as described in the application, 
the only worlcplace literacy partnership of its kind in New 
England that brought competing coiq>anies together tor the 
purposes of cost-effective and mutually beneficial collaborative 
prograiming. Indeed the partners found this to be the case. 
Companies benefitted from the broad publicity 6RAL received 
through articles in The Wew York Times, The Business Council for 
pfjT^^tiY? |>|,1;;^r^<?Y> and The Hartford Courant. as veil as through 
workshops on the GHAL collaborative model presented at 
conferences sponsored by The Commission on Adult Basic Education, 
The Connecticut Association for Adult and Continuing Education, 
Fairfield University, and The American Association for Adult and 
Continuing Education. 
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16 • Realize benefits to the Greater Hartford coamunity. 

Because the GHAL project design included basic skills training 
for unemployed mer and women, the program t^enefitted the Greater 
Hartford CoBosunity in a number of ways. High quality, workplace- 
relevant literacy training was given to 364 unemployed men and 
women, 100 of whom were on state or city assistance, and 266 
limited English speaking. Of the 364 enrolled, 222 (61%) 
advanced one or more grade levels in reading and/or mathematics, 
and 12 (3%) received their GEO (high school equivalency) 
certification while enrolled in classes at the CPA. on-going 
therapeutic counseling, job readiness training and job placement 
services were provided to all participants at the CPA- 
Ninety-eight (27%) previously unemployed men and women were 
placed in jobs, ten of which were within GHAL member 
corporations. GHAL actively sponsored "Professional Days" at the 
CPA where human resource managers from the participating 
companies conducted mock interviews with trainees. This gave 
participants the opportunity to apply their job interviewing to a 
real situation, and in a few cases, resulted in employment. All 
program participants were assisted in the preparation of 
resumes. Another 179 (49%) unemployed CPA graduates entered 
advanced education or skills training: 52 (14%) entered college 
and 127 (35%) entered job skills training or other more advanced 
educational programming. All participants who wished to enroll 
in further education or training received assistance with 
applications, financial aid paperwork, and entrance tests. 
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other benefits included one-on-one tutorial services for 22 
individuals, college work-study placements for seven Greater 
Hartford Community College students , an on-going support group 
for recipients of state assistance, and credit-bearing research 
projects for 21 business administration students from a local 
graduate school. 

GHAL board members and staff were frequently requested to provide 
technical assistance and training on workplace literacy to the 
staffs of area commimity-based organizations, colleges, state 
agencies and adult education programs. The companies saw this 
work as part of their commitment to help shape public policy 
regarding adult education and job skills training. GHAL staff 
responded to over 100 inquiries during the life of the grant, and 
in many cases, followed up the discussion with materials and/or 
further dialogue. If the grant is refunded, GHAL intends to 
offer technical assistance on total quality management and 
continuous improvement techniques to area school systems. 

Develop a relevant and workplace-based curriculum. 

The curriculum was developed in response to the needs of trainees 
both on-site and at the CPA. At both sites reasoning and 
interpersonal competencies, and information acquisition skills 
were emphasized in the application of basic skills to the 
workplace. Life skills, pre-employment and work maturity skills 
were emphasized at the CPA, and were selectively incorporated 
into on-site curricula. 
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At the CPA representatives froa the seober corporations were 
actively involved in curriculiua development, and instructor 
selection and training. Each company contributed materials, 
lesson plans and staff to make presentations at the CPA on the 
hiring needs of their companies. In addition supervisors from 
each company filled out an eictensive questionnaire on the basic 
skills coi^etencies required for their entry-level positions. 
This information was used as an informal job audit. Xt allowed 
CPA staff to tailor the curricula to the actual needs of the 
companies. In addition, during the first week of classes all CPA 
participants filled out extensive descriptions of their personal 
learning goals. These were incorporated into the curriculum of 
each class. Mid-cycle and again during the final week of the 
class participants evaluated themselves against these goals, as 
did instructors. Final class evaluations were also done by each 
trainee to provide constructive feedback for future cycles. 

On-site classes used a variety of methods to customize the basic 
skills curricula to each company's needs. In some companies 
formal job audits were conducted on entry-level positions (i.e. 
bank teller, clerical) by Greater Hartford Community College 
staff. At others, meetings and/ or focus groups were held with 
managers, supervisors and/ or employees to determine the most 
critical competencies and their application on the job. in each 
company the staff administered evaluation forms to supervisors 
and trainees to ascertain skill deficiency areas, and supervisor 
expectations of program outcomes. Finally, throughout the 
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classes formal and infomal participant feedback was solicited 
regarding the appropriateness of the curricuXura, and the 
effectiveness of the instructor's presentation style. This 
insured the relevance of classes to ei|>loyee needs. The results 
of each of these methods were passed on to instructors to be used 
in shaping the curriculum and individualizing lessons to the 
fullest extent possible. 

A further description of the curriculum development process is 
contained above in #3 of this section. 

Develop and maintain an Education and Employment Development Plan 
(EEFD) for participants. 

Each participant in GHAL training was assigned to a case manager 
who supported their progress throughout the training. At the CPA 
case managers and participants met weekly to develop an EEPD and 
monitor each participant's progress toward educational and 
employment goals. Employees attending CPA classes also had the 
support of liaison staff from their companies who facilitated the 
input of supesnrisors into the curriculum and the transfer of 
newly acquired skills back to the job. 

On-site trainees were offered case management services as part of 
the initial intake process, and where appropriate, received 
assistance with personal, academic and career decisions. On-site 
employees made less use of available GHAL case management 



services, but reported clear progress toward their academic and 
employnent goals. They were encoiuraged, where appropriate, to 
utilize in-house employee assistance prograxas. 

A social worJcer and two social work aides were available at the 
College on an inkind basis. They provided a range of crisis 
intervention and advocacy services to program participants, both 
employed and unemployed, in need of assistance with housing, 
clothing or food as well as counseling and referrals for 
substance abuse, child custody or marital problems. 

Provide a training environment that supports learning. 

For trainees enrolled at the CPA Greater Hartford Community 
College provides an environment that encourages personal growth 
and draws participants into the college escperience. CPA 
participants, both employees and unemployed individuals, have 
been able to take advantage of the nimerous resources available 
at the College: language and mathematics computerized learning 
laboratories, the College library, tutors, academic and personal 
counseling, job counseling and referral services, the expertise 
of staff and faculty, and all extracurricula activities available 
on the College campus. 

On site at the companies training was generally offered at a 
corporate training facility which was accessible and supportive 
of the professionalism of each employee. Measures were taken to 
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ensure that GOAL classes would not carry the stigma of "duniay 
class** by carefully selecting the class title, and integrating 
basic skills programming into the existing corporate training 
"menu". Furthermore, the Colleges' involvement in on-site 
classes reduced the stigma typically associated with attending 
enrichment programs, on-site trainees were also offered the use 
of the Colleges' computerized laboratories and tutorial services 
as a means to reinforce learning in the classroom. 

A small number of employees wished to participate anonymously in 
classes at the CPA on their own time. They were encouraged to do 
so. These employees frequently became the best recruiters for 
the CPA, and were often eUble to share their success with their 
supervisors after they graduated. 

Deliver a cost-effective program that stays within the means of 
the approved budget. 

The GHAL workplace literacy collaborative proved to be extremely 
cost effective. The cost per participant to the federal 
government was $398, 32% less than the $584 cost estimated in the 
grant application. Overall program costs were $658/student, 
$336/ student less than the $994 estimated in the grant. This was 
due to the cost effective model developed by GMAL that maximized 
the pooling of resources and the sharing of expertise. In 
addition approximately $300,000 worth of inkind services allowed 
the program to expand its capacity without committing additional 
funds. 
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Nunerous cash and inklnd resources were leveraged to enhance GHAL 
prograsi services. The Connecticut Department of Labor funded two 
on-the-job training modules in advanced office technologies for 
enployees of the member corporations. The Department of Labor 
and The United Way of the capital Region provided two case 
managers to the program. The Connecticut Department of 
Education provided $149,024 in matching funds for instructional 
purposes through the City of Hartford Board of Education. 
Extensive inkind services were contributed both by the member and 
supporting onvranizations, and by other area companies and 
agencies. Inkind services included marketing, curriculum 
development, case management, tutoring, fiscal management, 
project evaluation and instruction, other contributions were 
office equipment, office and classroom space, instructional 
materials and management assistance. 
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Schedule of Accosaplishaents 



The Greater Hartford Alliance for Literacy (GHM<) Korlqplace Literacy 
Program accomplished the great majority of its established objectives 
within the targetted dates. The following describes each situation 
where "slippage** occurred, causing a delay in GHAL's ability to meet 
an objective, or ultimately, a redefinition of the objective. 

X. In the application GHAL described its intention to purchase and 
install computers and implement computer-assisted instruction at 
the Center for Professional Advancement (CPA) by June 15, 1990. 
Over the first six months of the grant GHAL reviewed a number of 
software packages, and collectively agreed to purchase the Job 
Skills Education Program (7SEP) basic skills software which was 
workplace-based and maximized GHAL's ability to customize 
curricula. Shortly after the JSEP software design and staff 
training contracts were initiated in early 1991, the State of 
Connecticut froze all major purchases in response to a severe 
budget shortage. The GHAL purchase order for the specialized 
hardware required to run JSEP was held up for over nine months. 
When the State purchase system began again to process major 
purchases, there was a procedural charge that transferred the 
responsibility for all purchasing to individual community 
colleges. This further delayed the purchase while the College 
developed appropriate forms and procedures. 

During this extended wait for computers and instructional 
software, the GHAL corporate partners were increasingly pressured 
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to reallocate the considerable 6HAL resources that were tied up 
by JSEP to on-site basic skills training. Training needs were 
acute at the 2aesi]E>er co^anies due to corporate restructuring and 
the inpleioentation of laore advanced technologies. In addition, 
extensive corporate downsizing left supervisors increasingly 
reluctant to free up employees for training off'^site at the CPA 
where JSEP was to be housed. To get the most out of training, 
supervisors needed a customized curriculum delivered on-site 
during very specific time periods. After weighing these 
considerations, the GHAL Board of Directors made a decision to 
divert $70,000 of the sizable amount ($132,000) previously 
committed to purchase JSEP hardware to on-site instruction. This 
expanded the project's capacity to serve employees of the member 
corporations in the most responsive and cost-effective manner. 
At the same time it depleted the dollar amount committed to 
purchasing the JSEP system: JSEP was no longer within the 
financial means of the GHAL program. 

After a great deal of effort to try to negotiate a less expensive 
hardware configuration to run the JSEP system which, in the end 
was not successful, in December of 1991 the GHAL Board reviewed 
other basic skills software packages, and selected Aztec 
Software's workplace-related Writescope and Editscope. These 
were ordered in January of 1992 along with Zenith computers and 
Panasonic printers. 
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GHAL will use its new basic skills coiaputer laboratory in future 
training cycles. He hope to receive federal refunding to operate 
the laboratory at full capacity, but the College is committed to 
offer computerized basic skills instruction in a workplace 
context with or without the federal grant. 

The 6HAL application cited June 1, 1990 for the beginning of an 
ongoing series of curriculum development meetings. July 15, 1990 
was targetted for- the beginning of on-site training at the 
corporations, and September, 1990 for the beginning of classes at 
the CPA. All of these start dates were delayed due to the 
State's requirements for job postings and formal interviews. The 
GHAL Project Director did not start work until July 6, 1990 and 
the Educational and Case Management Coordinators in September of 
1990. 

As a result the GHAL Curriculum Committee, which had developed a 
curriculum outline prior to the beginning of the funding period, 
began working on an ongoing basis with the Project Director and 
Educational Coordinator in September of 1990. On-site training 
based on the curriculuia outline began in July of 1990. The CPA 
began trainee recruitment and selection in October, 1990, and 
basic skills classes were initiated on November 22, 1990. 

A critical component of the GHAL program was the design, 
implementation and fine tuning of its training evaluation 
system. In particular, the companies were committed to 
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documenting the effects of literacy training on the corporate 
bottom line, over the 22 months of the grant an active 
Evaluation Committee composed of representatives from the 
companies, the Community— Technical College System and the 
Connecticut Department of Labor designed and pilotted a niimber of 
evaluation ins' riiments to document trainee satisfaction with the 
training, the effects of training on an employee's performance on 
the job, trainee pre and post educational goals, trainee and 
supervisor observations regarding an employee's growth in 
targetted employment competency areas, and trainee performance on 
standardized basic skills tests (TABE and CAPP) . 

The final level of evaluation, the impact of GHAL training on the 
bottom line results of the member companies, proved far more 
difficult to collect. Given the depressed Connecticut economy 
and the extensive levels of layoff and restructuring, GHAL 
companies were concerned that these data would be unwieldy to 
collect and directly link to business results. It appeared to 
be extremely difficult to access individual employee records, and 
tracking methods varied widely across the member companies, 
making it all the more difficult to draw conclusions across 
companies, and even across departments within companies. In 
addition, the companies needed to avoid any legal complications 
that might result from measuring and reporting information 
regarding an employee's performance. Finally, the issue of 
discussing bottom line results with market competitors was 
problematic f c*- the GHAL members . 
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Based on these concerns, the 6HAL Board of Directors unanimously 
decided jis^ to formally collect these data during the current 
grant funding period. Hather, informal supervisor feedback was 
collected through evaluation forms and focus groups which 
documented increased employee efficiency and/or productivity. 
One company described an employee whose handwriting tutorial 
enabled him to complete mailings with 100% accuracy, where before 
training, many letters had been returned to him to clarify the 
address. Another cited an employee's previous problems in 
communicating with the underwriters, and how much clearer her 
speech had become as a result of the training. Several companies 
documented supervisor satisfaction with what they saw to be their 
employees' enhanced ability to interact with customers; clearer 
diction, better comprehension, increased confidence, and more 
personal initiative. The majority of the companies reported 
improvement in relationships with co-workers, more active work 
team participation, and more involvement in unit meetings. One 
supervisor who had referred several employees to GHAL training 
described the positive attitudes those employees brought back to 
the office, and the impact that had on their co-workers. 

To quote the supervisor, 

"It's made other people want to cross-train and keep learning. 
They know it was hard for the people who went to the training, 
but they did it and loved it. Now others know they can do it, 
too. It sets a good example." 
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While the supervisor feedback that was collected is largely 
anecdotal and not directly linked to corporate profit, it is 
clear that GHAL training has encouraged participants to become 
more interactive with supervisors, co-workers and customers. 
Their increased motivation and self-esteem as well as growth in 
work-related competencies ultimately results in a higher 
functioning and more productive employee. If GHAL is refunded 
the companies intend to focus on a more systematic way of 
documenting the effects of basic skills training on the 
profitability of the corporations. 

The GHAL application stated that volunteer tutors would be 
recruited and trained from the companies to create a "Literacy 
Anonymous" tutor pool. Tutors would be available from other 
partner companies to provide anonymous tutoring to on-site and 
CPA trainees. Because of extensive restructuring and downsizing, 
it was difficult to mobilize volunteer tutors. Five corporate 
tutors were recruited and trained. To supplement their services, 
tutors were recruited from Literacy Volunteers and area colleges, 
and from among the graduates of the program. As part of their 
required City Workfare internships and College work-study 
placements, a number of peer tutors volunteered their time at the 
CPA with great success. In future training cycles GHAL will 
continue to use volunteer tutors from both the companies and the 
community. 
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DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES 



Greater Hartford Alliance for Literacy 



Throughout the grant period the Greater Hartford Alliance for Xjiteracy 
(GHAL) has iiBple»ented a laultifaceted plan for project dissemination. 
Extensive documantation on program practices was maintained and made 
available including the startup plan, project timelines, project 
description, staffing ehart, budget, course and case management 
descriptions, publicity flyers, description of training outcomes, 
intaXe and tracking forms, evaluations tools, curricula, instructional 
materials, quarterly program reports, and project evaluation reports . 
These materials were disseminated widely upon request as well as 
targetted to specific recipients through meetings, workshops, 
conferences and presentations. In addition project staff and 
representatives of the corporate partners have repeatedly provided 
technical assistance in program development, private/public 
collaboration and workplace literacy project management. 

The following is a description of these dissemination activities. 

1. Dissemination to Corporations: 

^''Following an opening prtsss conference, on~going publicity will 
focus on drawing new corporations into the Alliance and expanding 
the "buy-in** on all levels witiiin the mesiber corporations via 
corporate newsletters, quarterly project reports, and press 
releases and feature stories in the area media.** 

-a kickof f press conference was held to announce the receipt 
of the grant at which management of the corporate partners 
2nd community-technical colleges, state and community 
agencies, and Senator Joseph Lieberman attended. The press 
conference was well attended by statewide media and 
resulted in widespread publicity for the project. 

-articles appeared in The Hartford Courant. The New York 
Times . The Business Council for Effective Literacy 
Newsletter . Greater Hartford Community College's 
newsletter, and the Community-Technical College 
newsletter. Staff spoke with numerous other reporters to 
supply background information on workplace literacy and the 
GHAL model. 

-given the focus of the grant on .'services to its original 
seven corporate partners, no efforts were made to recruit 
new corporations into the Alliance. The Travelers 
Companies, which had been part of the GHAL development team 
before federal funding was received, formally joined the 
collaborative during the first year. 
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-much attention was focussed throughout the grant period on 
publicity within the partner corporations regarding GHAL 
and its services. An active Publicity Committee consisting 
of corporate board members produced a 6RAL brochure, and 
developed press releases and feature stories for the local 
media. 

-partner coiqpanies publicized GHAL within their companies in 
a variety of ways including supervisor workshops, 
presentations to corporate managers by 6SAL staff, the 
posting of flyers in common spaces, articles in in-house 
newsletters, making flyers available through the human 
resources and personnel departments, and in-house employee 
training reports, some co]^>anies included GHAL in their 
list of inhouse class offerings. In other situations GHAL 
quarterly reports were distributed to corporate management. 

*"6HAL Board members will identify and meet with their 
counterparts in other potential mfflober corporations to encourage 
their participation in the project. Extensive "networking" is 
expected to be the most effective form of dissemination." 

-GHAL Board of Directors members met with training managers 
from The Travelers Companies to invite their participation 
in the project. When staff representation from AStna Life 
and Casualty and Connecticut Bank and Trust changed, GHAL 
Board members encouraged the training managers to identify 
and commit new representatives to the Alliance. 

-extensive networking took place among GHAL Board members 
and their counterparts in other corporations at 
conferences, professional associations and regional task 
forces . 

-monthly GHAL Board of Directors meetings rotated around the 
partner companies to reinforce the importance of GHAL 
within each company. 

♦"Corporate representatives will be invited to periodic openhouses 
at the GHAL workplace literacy center (Center for Professional 
Advancement) . Project staff are considering showcasing each 
member company in day-long activities that would include 
distributing information about that con^any, inviting 
representatives to meet with students, and tours of the company." 

-corporate representatives visited the Center for 
Professional Advancement a number of times for mont! ' 7 
staff in-service training, to make presentations in the 
classroom regarding their companies or other areas in which 
they had expertise, to facilitate diversity workshops for 
staff and trainees, to conduct mock job interviews with 
unemployed men and women, for GHAL committee meetings, and 
to attend graduation ceremonies at the Center for 
Professional Advancement. 
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'Six volunteer tutors were recruited from the partner 
companies to work at the Center for Professional 
Advancement. 

-trainees from the Center for Professional Advancement (CPA) 
participated in workshops on site at the companies in 
presentation skills. 

-trainees were given tours of two of the partner companies. 



2. Dissemination to Statewide Colleges: 

* "Quarterly reports will be submitted to the state I^partment of 
Higher Education for dissemination throughout the statewide 
college system.** 

-quarterly project reports were disseminated to the State 
Department of Higher Education. 

-the Director of the community-Technical Colleges twice 
visited the Center for Professional Advancement. 

-project staff participated in a series of seminars 
regarding literacy for faculty and administrators of the 
six colleges in the region. The Project Director made 
presentations on worlqplace literacy at these seminars. 

-a strong partnership was developed with The Hartford 
Graduate center that has resulted in the referral of 
twenty-one graduate students to do volunteer projects for 
GHAL for which they receive credit toward a Masters in 
Business Administration degree. 

-an initial agreement has been reached with the University 
of Connecticut school of Education to intern undergraduate 
students in the CPA program beginning in the fall of 1992. 

-GHAL staff and members of the Board of Directors 
participated in a panel presentation regarding workplace 
literacy at a conference at Fairfield University. 

*" During the last three months of the grant workshops on program 
components and start up will be offered through the Board of 
Trustees of the Community and Technical Colleges." 

-staff and GHAL Board of Directors members have made 
presentations on the project before the Board of Trustees 
of the Community-Technical College System, the 
Community-Technical College Deans' Council, the Advisory 
Board of Greater Hartford Community College, and the 
Business and Industry Services Network. Project practices 
and materials have been disseminated statewide through the 
Business and Industry Services Network to a number of 
community and technical college campuses. 
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HSHAL staff worked closely with their counterparts within 
the community-Technical College System, sharing 
instructors, curricula, and materials. Horl^lace education 
staff from the colleges have both given and attended joint 
presentations on workplace literacy. 

-GHAL staff and Board of Directors members have provided 
technical assistance to other colleges wishing to expand 
their capacity to provide wor1q>lace literacy. 

* "Quarterly reports and curricula will be distributed through the 
statewide Business and Industry Services Network to each of the 
colleges that houses a Regional Coordinator." 

-the Director of the statewide Business and Industry 
Services Network sits on GHMi's Board of Directors. She 
has distributed quarterly reports and appropriate GHAL 
curricula to the Regional Coordinators, and facilitates an 
on-going exchange of workplace literacy resources among the 
colleges. 

♦"Within Greater Hartford Community College all staff coordiudting 
enrichment/remedial programming will be kept abreast of 
developments at the Center. Hays to share resources and refer 
participants across programs will be explored." 

-GHAL staff assisted in the development of the Student 
Academic Support services Committee to coordinate intake/ 
referral across programs within Greater Hartford Community 
College (GHCC) . This committee became an excellent forum 
for the sharing of information about programming as well as 
addressing mutual problems. 

-GHAL staff opened their in-service training workshops to 
other GHCC staff, and in turn, were invited to attend those 
of other College programs. 

-quarterly GHAL reports were disseminated to all GHCC 
professional staff and faculty. 

-GHAL trainees w^^re able to make use of GHCC's Language 
Laboratory, Math Development Center and Library. These 
facilities were used extensively by trainees to reinforce 
their classroom learning. This also engaged staff from 
each of these facilities in providing technical assistance 
to one another and sharing other resources. 

-the use of GHCC work-study students as volunteer tutors and 
office aides for the Center for Professional Advancement 
spread the word informally to other GHCC departments about 
GHAL program activities. 
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Dissemination to Adult Education Programs: 

*n<rhe Governor's Coalition on Literacy vill disseminate project 
information and offer workshops through its statewide network." 

"the Chair of the Governor's Coalition on Literacy sat on 
the GHAL Board of Directors. 

n*GHAL xaexahers will present a workshop on the project at the 1991 
Conference of the Commission on Adult Basic Education to be held 
in Hartford cuid at other state and regional €H>nferences as 
appropriate.** 

-GHAL representatives including staff and Board of Directors 
members presented workshops at the 1991 Commission on Adult 
Basic Education Conference, the 1992 Connecticut 
Association of Adult and Continuing Education Conference, 
Fairfield University's 1991 Wbrlqplace Literacy conference, 
the 1991 American Association of Adult and Continuing 
Education Conference, and the Greater Hartford Higher 
Education Consortium literacy seminar series. 

♦"Periodic Center openhouses will target adult educators and State 
Department of Education staff.** 

-local adult educators were invited to GHAL in-service 
workshops. 

-staff from the State Department of Education visited the 
Center for Professional Advancement to observe tne 
instructional model, and worked with project staff on 
funding options. 

-technical assistance, training and materials were provided 
to the staff of Literacy Volunteers of Greater Hartford, 
Inc. regarding workplace literacy. 

-a strong cross-program referral network was developed among 
area literacy providers through a series of mutual 
trainings and site visits. 

♦"Staff will meet regularly with the state Department of Education 
Competency-Based Education Steering Committee (CAPP) to explore 
the fit between the CAPP curriculum and workplace literacy." 

-GHAL staff met with the Competency-Based Education Steering 
Committee to present the GHAL model and discuss the use of 
the CAPP curriculum in statewide wor}cplace literacy ^ 
programming. 

-GHAL staff participated in a focus group run by the State 
Department of Education to explore the effectiveness of 
assessment systems statewide in literacy programs. 
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Dissemination to other state Agencies and Projects: 

*»»The State Department of Labor will receive periodic project 
reports and will be invited to a Center openhouse." 

-The Connecticut Departaent of Labor (DOL) was invited to 
join the GHAL Board of Directors and becaae an active 
participant in GHAL and GHAL coamittees. 

-The DOL provided funding for two contracts that housed one 
social worker and two social work aides at the Center for 
Professional Advancement to provide counseling and advocacy 
services. 

-two DOL-funded on-the-job training (OJT) programs were run 
at Greater Hartford Commimity College for graduates of the 
Center for Professional Advancement, particularly those 
whose jobs were threatened by corporate downsizing. During 
the ten-week program participants studied advanced office 
procedures and developed skills in report writing, business 
mathematics, business communications, word processing, and 
ixxrus 1-2-3. The OJT, which served es^loyees frcjm multiple 
companies in a single class, pilotted a format which was 
developed for GHAL graduates. The DOL was actively 
involved in shaping the program and consulting with program 
staff regarding its implementation. 

♦"State and local Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) , Carl D. 
Perkins area collaboratives (CETO) , and the State JOBS Program 
(Job Connection) will be given copies of project reports as 
appropriate. Efforts will be made to coordinate resources and 
services with each of these organizations as well as local 
remediation and skills training program operators that utilize 
Job Connection, JTPA and CETO funds." 

-quarterly reports were mailed to all the agencies listed 
above. 

-GHAL staff worked closely with the State JOBS Program, 
meeting periodically with case managers and supervisors to 
coordinate referrals and support services, and to exchange 
the required paperwork. 

-GHAL staff met with City of Hartford Workfare (general 
assistance) staff to get clearance for the Center for 
Professional Advancement to become a Workfare training 
site. Procedures were developed for enrolling and 
providing support services to Workfare participants. In 
addition, two Workfare participants were placed as inkind 
part-time case managers at the CPA as their paid work 
assignments. 
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-project staff participated in monthly meetings ("Project 
LIFE") designed to coordinate referrals, services and 
information flow among JOBS case managers, Connecticut Job 
Service counselors and area literacy providers. 

-staff and students from the Center for Professional 
Advancement participated in several focus groups run by the 
Connecticut Departments of Income Maintenance and Education 
to identify best program practices and examine barriers to 
effective service provision. 

-GHilL staff ran an ongoing support group for participants 
who were receiving state assistance* JOBS staff were 
frequent visitors as were "experts" from the cosaaunity who 
made presentations on topics regarding self-esteem, 
parenting and es^loyability skills. 

-GHAL staff met periodically with local Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) staff to establish referral and 
enrollment procedures and to coordinate the required 
paperwork. 

-GHAL staff met frequently and/or consulted with other area 
literacy and skills training program operators. An 
informal continuum of services and referral network was 
developed among providers. Program operators provided 
technical assistance to one another in their areas of 
expertise. 

*"At the conclusion at the project staff and Board members will 
prepare and submit articles to professional journals outlining 
areas of national interest." 

-GHAL staff and Board members are currently planning to 
submit one or more articles to professional journals 
outlining the lessons learned from GHAL's collaborative 
workplace literacy model. 

♦"Information will be given to the Greater Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce, Hartford City Council, Board of Education, and the 
State Legislature's Education Committee regarding the need for 
workplace literacy using the model of the GHAL project. 
Following the conclusion of the grant, final outcomes will be 
distributed." 

-quarterly reports were sent to all organizations and 
elected officials listed above as well as to state 
legislators, the Mayor of the City of Hartford, and other 
regional service providers. A final report outlining final 
program outcomes and lessons learned will be distributed. 

♦"Project information will be sent to the Curriculum Coordinating 
Center and the ERIC clearinghouse on Adult, Career and Vocational 
Education following the conclusion of the grant." 
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-information will be sent following the completion of the 
final report. 

***other requests for information or technical assistance will be 
net to the fullest eactent possible.** 

-Project staff provided technical assistance in response to 
requests from over fifty individuals and programs. 
Following the majority of these requests, staff mailed 
additional information, and on occasion, had further 
discussions regarding the information sent. 

-the Project Director frequently shared information and 
materials with other federal worlcplace literacy program 
staff at national conferences, at formal and informal 
regional meetings, and by telephone. 



EVAmATION ACTIVITIES 
Greater Hartford Alliance for Literacy 



Evaluation Approach 

The Greater Hartford Allianoe for Literacy (^AL) forced an active 
Evaluation Cosmittee consisting of corporate representatives, project 
staff, representatives froa the Connecticut Departsent of Labor and 
the Comsunity-Technical College System, and AinSersen Consulting, the 
indepeiHlent project evaluator for 6HAL. TChB Evaluation Cosimittee 
developed and pilotted nuaarous instruments to assess the 
effectiveness of the GKAL training program. The Committee based these 
evaluation instruments on a model of training evaluation first 
developed by Donald Kirkpatriclc that outlines four levels of 
evaluation: 

Level I: Reaction : This level of evaluation measures trainees' 
subjective reactions to the training and the trainers. Data for Level 
I is usually collected via a questionnaire that trainers distribute to 
participants at the co]q>letion of a class. 

Level II: Learning ; Level II instruments measure the principles, 
facts, and techniques learned and attitudes changed as a result of 
training. Pre and post written tests are the most common form of data 
collection for this level. 

Level III: Behavior : This evaluation seelcs to measure changes in a 
participant's behavior on the job compared to the behavior the 
participant exhibited pre-training. In other words. Level III 
measures the transfer of skills from training to the job. Examples of 
data collection approaches for this level include self-appraisal and 
supervisor surveys, observation, simulations, and analysis of work 
samples. 

Level IV: Results ; Level IV evaluation measures the tangible, 
quantitative results of the training on the operational results of the 
trainee's organization. It seeks to tie the training to reductions in 
the company's costs, improvements in quality, or increases in revenue. 

After detailed discussion, the GHAL Evaluation Committee and the Board 
of Directors decided to collect detailed data for Levels I, II, and 
III. The group decided not to attempt to collect detailed Level IV 
data, but informal data was collected for Level IV, and a structure 
was developed to expand GHAL's capability to collect Level IV data if 
the grant is refunded. 
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IhB CoffiBittee designed a co&prehenaive evaluation approach centered 
around student reactions (Level I) , pre and post tests (Level II) , and 
transfer of training to tlie job (Level III) instruments. HhiXe the 
Oonmittee realized that good evaluation starts at the b^inning of a 
program, these evaluation instruments were developed, implemented, and 
modified gradually throu^out the grant period. Some instruments were 
in place during the first quarter of trainii^, while others were 
introduced mid-grant period. In addition, several of the evaluation 
instruments were modified during the grant period, as the 6HAL staff, 
students. Evaluation Committee, and Board of Directors attempted to 
continuously improve the evaluation approach. 

Feedback from each training cycle was solicited by instructors and 
GSAL managers. Suggestions were directly incorporated into the 
curriculum at the Center for Professional Advancement at Greater 
Hartford Community College and in on-site classes. Feedback was 
incorporated where possible in subsequent classes with overall 
positive results. 

Center for Professional Advancement Evaluation 

The majority of evaluation activities and instruments were developed 
and field tested with es^loyed and unemployed participants at the 
Ce»Ater for Professional Advancement at Greater Hartford Commimity 
College. Because course syllabi and materials were customized for 
each of the eight corporate partners on site ai^ varied even within 
the classes of each con^any, the Evaluation committee chose to focus 
its efforts on pilotting evaluation instruments in classes at the 
Center for Professional Advancement i^ich were consistent in length, 
curricula and anticipated educational outcomes. It is the intention 
of the Evaluation Committee to merge the on-site and Center for 
Professional Advancement evaluation systems during the anticipated 
second funding cycle. 

A. Trainee Reaction Questionnaire Results (Level I) 

Level I evaluation sought to measure participants' subjective reaction 
to the training. Trainees at the Center for Professional Advancement 
(CPA) completed a questionnaire on the last day of class to report 
their reaction to the training. Many trainers call this questionnaire 
a "smile sheet" due to the siibjective nature of the questions. 

To quantify students' reactions, responses to questions were recorded 
on a five-point or a three-point scale. The survey also included 
open-ended qualitative questions about the training and instructors. 

Program Evaluation Results 

The questions on the program evaluation instrument were developed 
based upon four factors: Attitude, Relevance, Confidence, and 
Satisfaction. The category with the highest percentage of positive 
responses was the satisfaction category. Overall, GHAL trainees were 
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satisfied with the program and would recommend it to others. The 
category with the highest percentage of n^ative responses was the 
confidence category. This may indicate that trainees were not totally 
convinced that the training would enable them to find a job or get 
promoted, idiich was a realistic assessment given the level of 
unemployment and continual downsizing in the Greater Hartford area. 

A review of trainees' written comments on the program evaluations 
revealed that, overall, trainees considered the program very 
rewarding. They felt the CPA program should be continued, or even 
expanded. Participants spoke highly about the CPA teachers and 
tutors. There was not a single negative comment about the staff. 

These data are further described in the report of the independent 
evaluator. 

Class Evaluation Results 

As mentioned, the GHAL Evaluation Committee continuously improved its 
evaluation instruments throughout the grant period, starting in Cycle 
III of the CPA the program began collecting Level I data for 
individual classes, as well as for the entire program. 

Students approved of the classes and teachers at GHAL. The parts of 
the classes trainees most appreciated were: 

* Public speaking 

* Group work 

* Class discussion, especially discussion current events 

* Improving "real life" skills like resume building, filling out 
applications, interview pointers, and team building 

* Building communication skills like pronunciation, grammar, and 
conversation 

One common complaint about the CPA classes was the multi-level 
teaching. Some mentioned that classes were too large for individual 
attention or different learning paces. Some trainees believed that 
CPA cycles should be longer to enable them to learn more information, 
or learn the name information in more detail. Trainees requested more 
Interactive work. 

These data are further described in the report of the independent 
evaluator. 

B. Pre and Post-Test Results (Level II) 

One of the objectives of the Evaluation Committee was to determine 
whether participants learned from their classes. To assess the levels 
of learning staff training so that performance improvements could be 
attributed to the training. 
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6Hm« instituted several evaluation instruments to determine if 
trainees learned from the classes they attended. These instruments 
included: 

•pre and post testing in the areas of reading and aathematics on 
the Ei^loyability Coi^tenoy Skills version of The Connecticut 
Adul-t Performance Program or CAPP (a standardized test modelled 
on California's CAShS test and maiulated by the State Department 
of Education for all adult education programs) 

*pre and post video testing of communication skills for higher 
level classes 

*pre and post audio testing of communication and pronunciation 
skills for English as a second language trainees 

*pre and post student self-assessments of learning objectives 

*pre and post teacher assessments of students' learning 
objectives 

1. Each CPA participant took a standardized workplace literacy test 
before and after training, staff initially used the TABE test, 
but later switched to the CAPP test because the CPA staff found it 
to be more relevant to the worl^lace than the TABE test. One of 
the original goals of the program was to enable participants to 
score at least one grade level higher in math and/or reading as 
measured by a standardized workplace literacy test administered 
upon completion of CPA training. After training, 49% of trainees 
who attended classes conducted at the CPA increased at least one 
grade level in reading and/or mathematics. 

2. After the CPA accepted and enrolled an individual, higher level 
participants completed a video pre-test and English as a second 
language (ESL) participants completed an audio pre-test of 
communication skills. The students completed the same test at the 
end of CPA training. While instructors did not quantify these 
results, most participants is^roved their communication skills 
over the course of the training. Many demonstrated increased 
confidence in speaking and were able to more clearly pronounce 
words . 

3. When trainees entered the CPA, they completed a form outlining 
their learning goals: where they believed skill improvement was 
greatly needed, somewhat needed, or whether no improvement was 
needed because they already possessed the skill. The form divides 
skill areas into reading, writing, communication, computation, and 
work success skills. Each participant filled out this form before 
and after CPA training, noting improvements. 
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Participants assessed themselves on average at higher levels after 
CPA training than before training. This is true for every 
category; reading, %rritlng, cosununications, ooB^tation, and work 
sucKsess skills. At the very lease these results Indicate that CPA 
trainees vera confident that their abilities ii^roved due to the 
training they received. 

A further analysis of these data is contained In the Independent 
evaluator's final report. 

CPA Instructors con^leted the seune pre and post assessment forms 
as the participants. Their feedback was consistent with that of 
participants and Indicated an overall Increase in skills as a 
result of GSAL training. 

A further analysis of these data is contained in the final report 
of the independent evaluator. 

C. Transfer of Training to the Job Survey Results (Level III) 

For the CPA trainees who were employed, the Evaluation Committee 
wanted to assess how well these employees transferred what they 
learned in class to their jobs. Whenever possible, Instructors 
introduced workplace-relevcmt content to Increase the likelihood of 
the application of skills to the job. One means of collecting Level 
III evaluation data was the 6HAL Transfer of Skills Evaluation Form 
fmich was distributed to the supervisors of employees who attended 
training. This instrument contained three sections of questions: 
general skills, math skills, and English or English as a second 
language skills. Because of massive restructuring and downsizing, the 
majority of trainees' supervisors changed during the course of the CPA 
training. This coupled with the increased d^ouinds on a supervisor's 
time and consequent inability to c^iosely observe the work of any one 
employee resulted in only a small sample of Level III evaluations that 
were completed both pre and post- training. 

Quantitative Data 

Under the category of general skills, half of the supervisors of 
employees enrolled at the CPA recorded that employees demonstrated 
improvement in the ability to set (or follow) appropriate priorities. 
Almost 40% of the supervisors noted Improvement in the employee's 
level of self -confidence, as well as their willingness to ask for 
assistance when needed and their ability to find their own errors with 
minimal assistance. Some employees increased their ability to work 
well co-workers, meet deadlines, catch other people's errors, and ask 
appropriate question to get information. Several supervisors noticed 
Improved appearance and timeliness in their employees. 

Supervisors observed an Improvement in the English skills of their 
employees. They noted that some spoke with an Increased level of 
confidence and communicated information more clearly and accurately. 
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Is^rovement was also recorded In the employee's ability to correctly 
interpret written communication and use proper sentence and paragraph 
structure. 

Many esq^^loyees «dio took a math class showed ii^rovement in their 
ability to perform mathematical calculations on the job with minimal 
effort and interpret numerical graphs or tables. Improvement was also 
noted in the use of calculators and adding machines. 

Qualitative Data 

Many supervisors noted a marked improvement in the level of 
self-esteem of their enqployees as well as increased confidence in 
coDmunicating effectively with other workers. This has resulted in 
better working relationships and a more positive outlook toward work. 
One supervisor commented, "I've seen big differences in the way they 
C^^loyees] do their work; in they way it gets done. They've 
developed skills that will help them to keep on growing as the ccapany 
changes." 

Further details on this evaluation appear in the report of the 
independent evaluator. 

D. Program Outcomes (Level IV) 

Kirkpatrick's fourth level of evaluation measures the impact of 
training on the bottom line results of an organization. The 
Evaluation Committee decided not to attempt to formally collect 
detailed Iievel IV data for a variety of reasons. It is difficult to 
directly link training to business results without the use of formal 
control groups. Also, the GHAL member organizations were concerned 
about the legal complications that could result from measuring and 
reporting employees' performance both internally and externally. 
Three further obstacles to collecting Level IV data were a lack of 
access to organizational data in the eight member companies, and the 
strains that downsizing placed on the supervisors of all eight 
companies. 

Limited anecdotal data were collected on individual employees 
indicating increased productivity and the ability to perform their 
jobs more effectively. If GHAL is refunded for a second 
eighteen-month period, the Evaluation Committee has developed a plan 
that will Implement Level IV data collection. 

pp-g4tg Clftgg gyal^i^tipn 

Because the GHAL on-site class evaluation system was tailored to meet 
the needs and existing evaluation structures of each of the eight 
member companies, there was some variation across training sites in 
both the evaluation tools and evaluation procedures used. As part of 
the initial negotiation of the training format and the training needs 
assessment of each company, GHAL staff offered a range of measurement 
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technlgaes from i^ich each coiB|*<»ny selected t&e most valuable and 
deliverable within their larger t ainlng system. Ml evaluation tools 
vere adapted to the sp^lfic training needs of the Individual 
companies. Where available, management, sui»rvisor and trainee input 
was sought in each level ^f evaluation as veil as in the development 
of recommendations for future programming. 

A. Trainee Reaction Questionnaire Results (Level Z) 

In some of the cos^anies a standardized trainee reaction evaluation 
questionnaire was filled out on the last day of class. GHAL did not 
formally analyze these results since it was ia^ssible to maXe 
comparisons across cosqpanies where different ranking systems and 
formats were used. 

The results where these **«Bile sheets" were used, or were part of the 
trainees' written evaluation of their skill levels, indicated a high 
degree of employee satisfaction with the training. Trainees rated the 
instructors, course content, materials and instructional methods as 
very effective. Where further information was requested, course 
pacing, applicability to participants' job reguir^aents nnA 
instructional setting were ranked high. All employees felt tho 
classes met their learning objectives to a high or very high degree. 

In some companies trainee and/or supervisor focus groups were 
conducted to fully capture recomsendations for Improving future 
programming. Ilhese focus groups produced results similar to the 
written evaluations, but in greater detail. The verbal format allowed 
some trainees and supervisors to expand more fully upon their ideas. 

One company assigned internal training staff to conduct one-u-n-one 
interviews with a representative sample of participating employees and 
their supervisors. 

Approximately 30% of the employees were interviewed in person or by 
phone. On average 71% said the coiurses were meeting their 

expectations; 25% said their expectations were being met partially. 
They were asked to comment on the new skills, confidence, 
relationships with co-workers and feedback from supervisors. Some of 
the responses were as follows: 

Before I didn't want to speak much. Now I think more what 
I want to say and I speak more slowly." 

-"This is an excellent program.... I wish I had done it a 
long tints ago.... My husband sees a difference." 

-"Coming to this class made me see things in myself and 
bring them forth. I didn't have the confidence that other 
people had in me... I have changed." 
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B. Pre and Post Test Results (Level II) 

The s^sureaent of whether participants learned from their classes was 
conducted in a number of different ways lAich varied from con^mny to 
coaq^any. All classes contained seme form of pre and post written 
evaluations. The majority of evaluation forms were criterion 
reference: each was customized by GSkL staff to the training 
objectives of the course, some c<»qpanies utilized pre and post video 
and/or audio tapes as well in ^iglish as a second language and 
communications courses. 

1. Written evaluation forms required trainees to rate their skill 
levels before enrolling in the class in various competency areas, 
and then to re-rate themselves in the same skill areas on the last 
day of class. Participants were asked to circle a number from 
one (poor) to ten (excellent) that corresponded with their pre and 
post*class abilities. In aomm cosqpanies questions were also 
included to evaluate the instructor and overall course, and to 
make suggestions for iii^rovement. 

On average trainee pre-training evaluations rat^ their Initial 
skill levels from a three to a six on a ten-point scale. 
Post-training evaluations were generally one point higher than the 
initial ratings. 

2. Pre and post tests were used to measure participant gains in the 
targetted skill areas. In con^anies where the TABE had been 
correlated to entry-level job r^piirements, the TABS was used 
prior to enrollment and on the last day of class. In the majority 
of companies criterion-referenced assessment instruments were 
developed to assess the skill deficit areas of the ei^loyees 
enrolled in each class (and the skills upon which the curriculum 
was based.) Writing samples, reading conqprehension exercises and 
oral interviews were lesigned and administered to measure trainee 
pre and post-training performance. 

3. Classroom instructors were asked to evaluate the progress of each 
trainee through observation and written ai«l oral assignments. In 
some companies these were formally recorded and reviewed with 
participating employees and their supervisors. In all companies 
oral feedback on classroom performance took place throughout the 
program to provide guidance and encouragement to participants. 

4. In several companies pre and post-training video and audiotapes of 
short oral presentations were used to document trainee skill 
development. In addition to pre and post tests, each participant 
completed a self -evaluation, and was periodically evaluated by a 
peer during taping exercises. This technique was particularly 
useful in courses that emphasized verbal communication such as 
English as a Second Language (SSL) , Effective Communication Skills 
and Business Communications. While es^loyees initially resisted 
this kind of measurement, they were very pleased in comparing the 
pre and post results. Trainees showed clear growth in verbal 
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confidence and fluency* Accents vere Bomewhat reduced for some 
partioi|>ants, and there was a new willingness to take verbal 
risks. ESL ta|»es showed an esqMmded vocabulary and increased 
ability to respond appropriately in typical vorlq>lace dialogues. 

c. Transfer of Training to the Job (Level III) 

Kt several GHAL companies pre and post enqployee and supervisor 
feedback was collected on the transference of newly a^uired skills 
back to the wor]q>laoe. This was done through written questionnaires, 
focus groups and oral inten/iews. 

« 

1. Where coaqpanies provided access to supervisors, data on pre 
and post eBqployee performance were gathered from written 
questionnaires. Si:y»ervisors documented the improvement in 
work performance, particularly in the areas of effective 
communication and confidence. 

2. The GBhL staff worked with several conq^nies to design and 
conduct employee and supervisor focus groups that documented 
the application of a trainee's new skills to his or her job. 
Both esqployees and their supervisors cited a strong 
improvement in the work*relat^ coipetencies demonstrated on 
the job. Participants commented on their greater comfort 
level with aspects of their job (e.g. telephoning, responding 
to custoBier coi^laints) that previously caused them anxiety. 
The focus grou{» %rere helpful in preparing supervisors to 
provide feedback and coach individuals in their developing 
skill areas. 

3. Supervisor responses at the company that conducted oral 
interviews wit^ individual trainees and their supervisors 
found that 54% of the supervisors had seen definite 
in^rovements in skills, confidence and/or interactions with 
co-workers and customers i 31% had seen some improvement. 
Supervisors commented that their staff members were 
enthusiastic when they returned to work from class. They has 
seen improvements in responsibility, and in how participants 
interacted with co-workers and customers. 

Some of the supervisor responses are as follows (taken from 
■'Working Smarter; The benefits of Workplace Education") : 

*"I think her skills are improving; her confidence has 
increased and she is a little more outgoing with her 
co-workers. In conversation she used to just answer as best 
she could, but now I see her initiating conversations.** 

***She seems more willing to take a chance, to use her own 
initiative. . .*• 

***... it used to be that he would never ask questions, but now 
he pushes to get something done, in addition to coming to us 
for information he needs, he will now also come back to us if 
%'e haven't responded to make sure something gets done. . . a 
sort of gentle assertiveness.** 
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***l9han sho started here, she had to make an adjustment In 
vorlclng with others - she was very independent. But I see 
the class has helped her relate better. She is part of the 
team now." 

*"She is not as hesitant in doing things - she will taJce a 
risk." 

*"She used to be uptight and took offense easily. Lately she 
has been more relaxed." 

*"... he is slowing down, speaking more distinctly, and 
correcting himself when he speaks. Even in his written work, 
he is gettii^ things verified before he send then out - 
paying more attention to the tenses." 

*"She called the Texas Bureau for information; she wrote the 
letter to tho underwriters and to the Texas J^ureau. . • . She 
even went in and sat with [the Director] and seemed confident 
about that." 

D. CoB^any Outcomes (Level IV) 

As stated earlier in this report, the Evaluation Committee decided not 
to attempt to formally collect detailed Level IV data for a variety of 
reasons. Limited anecdotal data were rej^rted to GHJVL representatives 
by supervisors of participating employees. These included comments 
such as the following: 

*An employee's writing had become more legible as a result of his 
training, which saved the mailroom staff from sending back his 
packages for readdressing. 

*Several employees were described as working more effectively with 
customers on the telephone. 

*Other employees' grammar had improved in their correspondence. 

While the savings to the companies that resulted from the increased 
proficiency of these employees was not formally documented, it can be 
surmised that time savings '6r customer service enhancing changes in 
employee behavior would ultimately result in a cost savings to the 
company. If the program is refunded the GHAL Board of Directors has 
committed to focussing its efforts on the collection of Level IV data. 
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RSC0MMEHD2VTI0NS TO STREN6THEK 
WORKPXACE LITERACY PROGRAMS 



The following recommendations for future wor]qplace literacy prograinr 
stem from conversations with the staff and Board of Directors of the 
Greater Hartford Alliance for Literacy (GHAL) . 



1. The inability of GHAL to provide keyboarding and word 
processing training through GHAL funds prevented the men and 
women who enrolled in GHAL training from developing what are 
considered to be critical skills for entry-level jobs or 
promotions in the Hartford labor market. I9hile these funds 
should emphasize basic literacy skills training, the GHAL 
program would have experienced a higher success rate if basic 
computer literacy were added to the Department of Education's 
formal definition of literacy, and some percentage of the 
funds made available for keyboarding and word processing 
training. 

2. In hindsight I am convinced that my most important attribute 
as a project manager was great and enduring flexibility. 
Perhaps during our initial directors' meeting a panel of 
"s'sasoned" project directors could lay out their unique 
responses to some of the typical crises they faced, and how 
they were able to accommodate the changes. This kind of 
anecdotal information has been tremendously helpful to me as 
I negotiate the political and economic minefields that are 
inherent in workplace literacy programs. Critical issues to 
address include how we as directors balance the training 
requests of our corporate partners with our own need to meet 
the broader objectives of the grant; our concept of soimd 
adult literacy programming vs. our corporate partners' need 
for "cost-effective" training; and techniques for encouraging 
the full commitment of company managers to the grant. 

3. A ntimber of workplace literacy programs have chosen to offer 
computer-assisted instruction as part of training. During 
project directors meetings it would be helpful for program 
operators who use computers to describe why they selected the 
software they did and how computerized instruction was 
integrated with classroom instruction or used as a 
stand-alone instructional system. 
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4. Other helpful topics for discussion at initial project 
directors laeetings night include the following list. They 
could also be covered in handouts with suggested resource 
people for further information. 

-ways to leverage additional resources for the program 
including funding, personnel and services. 

-strategies for Integrating total gualit:y nanagenent concepts 
into basic skills curricula. 

-training models that involve family members, small 
businesses, trade unions, vei^ors/distributors and/or 
unemployed trainees in worlcplace literacy efforts. 

5. Regional meetings of project directors would be excellent 
vehicles for periodically fine-timing programs, and for the 
sharing of materials and strategies. Perhaps at national 
meetings volunteers could be identified to host a kick-off 
meeting in each region. 

6. Representatives from the corporate partner (s) should be 
invited to all national project directors meetings. 

7. The drawn out process for announcing grant award recipients 
has been extremely painful, and in many ways, antithetical to 
the efficiency and timeliness so valued by our corporate 
partners. All of GHAL's creative budgetting and program 
planning for the new funding cycle has sat dormant for four 
months while we wait to hear if we have been selected for 
refunding. Several announced deadlines have come and gone. 
The GHAL members cannot proceed with any concrete program 
planning until we know what level of funding will be 
available, or indeed, if no funding will be available at all 
from the U.S. Department of Education. This unnecessary 
delay disrupts the continuity of programming, threatens the 
loss of key staff members who must seek other mora immediate 
employment, and tandermines the morale of our staff and 
partners. 

I would urge the Office of Vocational and Adult Education to 
recognize that high functioning workplace literacy programs 
need sufficient up front pl€uuilng time, £uid deserve accurate 
information on when and how funding decisions will be made. 
Whatever the outcome of the grant application, GHAL will 
continue to provide quality and cost-effective workplace 
literacy training to its members, but the past four months of 
waiting have definitely set the collaborative back. This 
uncertain funding announcement date is unnecessary and 
counterproductive to worlcplace literacy programming. 
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GHAL STATUS 12^91 



TASK 



TARGETSTARTft 
END DATES 



CURRENTSTATUS 



Cf>.M.MfvyiN 



Cwnptricd 



1. Ue«ifypiaiiQjsi||um«iadbiiniA(r0oiponiioiL 

2. DaanOsattnt^forimwivji^aMppiilBiiiini^^ 

4. ^leaaiw criiei^fpriBe Miu ii ig enqikiyeei' iaocued 
cffmivenmen ihcjoh. 

5. RfftWhh pcrfonamg-bwed famuctiwiil m^cqiet, 



6. IkSBmbBfneeiamtoaaimetB^iaftbiafaiiaio 



I. EBabSfhindtmn team iooondwi needs afsnsKsL 

cnuylBvdpastioR*. 

3. Docmneni onl cominuaicaUoa requimneait, irquiiiui 
inMpwmfc licffls, pmUen idvii« ckfllt, etc 



4. OoctimemcmpIojreeFerfonMwesaaHiaidf ndgt^ 



I989-1(VSD 

19S9-4/91 
1999 -End 

10/90 -find 
10190-4/91 



11/90-11/90 

I2W-4/91 

lW)-<i/9t 

12/90-4/91 



V 



V 
V 



V 
V 



mon dun one penoR; will wdiMicMhenu 



Soodimainllbe 



S^Mfimapn^imiiiwie. A LeiNd 3 Enhntion hu been dnned 
will be i^dcmMBi in (he 3fd c^e. 

Have eomptetedpeifonnaiKsoiiicemes for each cbu. Cbnimort' 



^ ' levels It 2, en^ 3 gv/<»l«A^i>o t>"/' h**^ 



Nee^ MasiMM peifofmcd by mstiwftn lAmving m-iltt-^ 
perfboBBBCB, by GHAL BiMRi laeeiin^ aad bjr {HB-evataaiigiw. 

Ongoliig. 



Oral comtnunlnrion iBquiimiam m bdng toanented by a pie- and 
po«-vidBO and audio cvihialion trf paiiid(Mnu. GmqiwiNk ikiOi am 
bdoi deGi«»nied and woffaid oa eamkmiay. 

Uvd 3 pte* Slid {M-evabiadona by boib iqiaviim and tnineis 
win dgcnneu pafomnnce sindudi and gqts. 



BEST CO 
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GHAL STATUS 12/91 



TASK 



TARGET START* 
END DATES 



CURRKNTSTTATUS 



itSwtcm 



f ]fi«t^ twijfatf euUfift, 

c^lcfingi ivUi OHOC duses tad labs. 



7. 



8. EittUtAujnfDrc«H»n>iii>gciiniGnliimforeaciijab 
chmer during 6-n>oalhpilfliphuB. 

9. Ii««)qKniiai«iMi0itiw>iflmliac^^ 



10. t)BM^mAmpit«»iAtD^Mt^nk«^S!r'it^ 



\l. BMBittmooynuJyinpre-iBdpwtHBiti 



yy, bcnponts mnpny 

VUUIKMlrit. 



Inadbodn, nMonab, «(& iflio 



IW90-4/91 
1/90-11/91 

8/90 -la^ 

9/90-11/90 

10/90-4/91 
7/90-4/91 

9/90-4/91 

9/90 -12W 
9/90-4/91 

9/90-4/91 
10/90-4/91 
9/90-12/90 

11/90-4/91 



leedtedL 



Ontitt wuiKi lie eufwmly being heM «i 4 nwmhcf nwpi««H'n»^ 



FtotAoinf indinunMMcbeisiaKd. IiMnrrice wrnkdraja 

■ad «rp WGUirinf otce a mondk. 

TABB Kjd CAPP pre- «nd p«»Hatt m being used currcnily, m wbB 
u pte- and post-videovtd todtocrfthulicn*. 



SjWKliheetwM deagBedlotiwkthebwJgel. Demognphic WonMiion 
ifoompsierixed. 
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CHAL STATUS 12-91 



TASK 



TARCCTSTART4 
END DATES 



CUH««NTKTATIK 
SUrt«d iBPreaM Completed 



14. OttesnkwsiiabdefarCmterfarlVpfMmnd 

15. DevekpnademinniiiablisUiHiav^l^coiina. IQI90-4/9I 



r 

}• SdeaadprnbsaesoftMieasidhtfiiwaTO 
insull and teve opi»«iooAL 

* 

X &ttt^<te&¥efymi^)»cbtSMli»0iiictikmlin^^ 
3. Cdordmaiettsoftf sdkwmwiiboiberGHrc 



7«»-7/9l 

9/90-11790 

9/90-4/91 
a^-4/91 

flt/90- 12/90 



PettnBiti#«««mltm«ntMdStfartt«.rrite^ 

t. Detent obeiia for seletsicnMiBinlcfpaitic^ 9/9D-1QW 

2. OBMdlopicciuiiiiiaitcimpa^fM'anployces. H90-A/9\ 

f 

3. Addresi teue of imion iavotycmesL 9W'Wl 
4« Develop commtmity rtcnuimem cmpaigii. 9/90 - 12/90 



5. }^yfi^Ba>KJo^03me^,aO^«AiQd9y^tan 

fit Ptttdiclsapf^mnin wwspt^,fMo^Hj^r%&c. 9^-fii/91 



V 



4 



V 



Cenief f or IVolessxifiil AdviimiiM 



Tcnw^fcitiiUmhmbcmailmd Indwell toltwiw jwdi^ 
beenm^fed, fiyilotduf^foritqiplcnmiwyioni*^ 



Criu^ - Sdi - lOih gmSe bvd at n^aiuvd by the TABE w 

BRMteicbaigcamoittUidlrocniteroonBpanteSp Each company has 
ifetennimi ihrir own lecnikiDem stiat^. 



adveniaingt etc pmtiMd imesvsl dian can be Imndled. 
WaU itH has btcn foifiiodL 



StKxearfid meetingf took frittx. 
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7/92 



]. Aimketor.kaernemmdi^hnamMn. 

Z iBvoiiiMs&iii^^ndsivernsiondini^ Hartford AAiU 



3w TorfiKUffaiJSEP. 

5. IVj^ttafffnainfeabBii. 
7. Cawfctaiuffde vdc pmB M . 

S. Pyrig" T"^e fpf tumw «nd guitent intemi. recnrii tnd twn. 



8/90-11)90 
Ili90-Wl 
10/90 -«9I 

11/90-S/91 
12m -A^l 
10/90 -Bod 
12/90-6^1 



1. Set up imOvidnsI putidpul pUocmmi ku) moniiorins fyiten 

2. &i op {wtfe^amimaks proem, 

3. Bif ««w*««inn« tfl atam pink^pint chokt. 

4. DeyeJoppiitidpmEDPaiMllwnibook, 

5. Develop foma tonwrntor pi rtki pam progress, self- 
eviltutkm. duE ev&hntiaa. 

6. DBwkp puttcipani luknutian s(S«>n toi»qgram. 



9;w-)y9i 

9/90-2/91 
9)90-2/91 
9/90-12/90 

9/90-4/91 

lQ/90-2/91 
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Two Bowd memben M «a hiring pnwL 



V 
V 

V 
4 



NoicoRtinaed. Suff wtU be iribwd on new «ftw«it imJ hardwire. 

Trtiiimi w prondrf by wiy irf «ffcf^^ 
«oikdi0|0 sad {HA oT^eocc 



In srivicc wmftiNofff siy rrwd ihrfc Hwr* 
Ongomg. 



IiiiUticka«M«periodteiUy teiiii«BttNims. Lml I evaltistsan hu bea> 



i">7/92 



GNAL STATUS 12^1 



TASK 



3. Rntyzedasslogjidok 

Dewtop tnd inqricmml qwrteibim c niiomiig t k w noch 



TARGET STARTS 
END DATES 



7. EAd^me0Sc^uicwy«i4ed^woi)m«^ 

9, Identify effifikni wty to ibsfe dtnea tmoog oc^ponuiofss. 



^w«4i^ MMii«yt.t#nt Pmnmment 

1. De&ieCMj^aiCaiserrorM«»ioiialAd¥tiicci^^ 

2. WDf1(wsihi»iF(RiS6liiisonioddiM(^ 



4. Dt^sipvy^mnlprinmJt^^CMEttnm^gfisnm^Pfim 
10 cofpor^ ptfionocL 
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MO. 4/91 

9M-2/91 
1QI90-2/9I 

low -2/91 
11/90 •End 

12/90 -2M 
10/90 -2/91 



8/90-2/91 
10/90-6/91 
8/90-fi/9i 



12/90-9/91 



CURRI^ STATUS 
^gte d to rnass Co 



4 
V 



V 



CPAtogistiom. 



Evditilian, C»» Mwwgex weekly meetiati wi* irtiw**. 



Onaobfr Orr^e«l»iii>mmil««liDOI.m»wry. Nc-OITmimey . . 



WIS 



Supeivisw inwdvemiatt will wsawe wish Level 3 evaJu«lk»f. 



Rdfi noi yet lOcaiiy deTned for iboM be liaiocd tt ocmtpwi^ 



Two unied OiM Fan% SovicM cxiimselon lH*e joined 
ihBfiotnnn^l^'^^'^'""'^ ThdrfervimwiBbeiMed 

and moittiof jputiapmi progfws. 
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GHAL STATUS 12^1 



TASK 



TARGETSTAirT& 
END DATES 



CURRENT STATIS 



S. Aili^a^f(N'»iffi0m8windldnpan4lmC^ 


9^-4/91 




M 

f 


3 1»rf*lfami CM*! was Mtcd. md 1 pnt-<ifBeCM funded br Oty. 
•n»p«t-lBaeporiiiBiainyfaea>nioiM«edinio 1 falM&ne position. 


& pcnttoo driiWcOT irtownw m iiie» 








Slsis imcmd M aia ddldcue sto. iM tnmea luvB not nctdcd 




10/90- !2W 


1 


V 


Comtnmitjr letond Kwrcesfciup. 




10/90-12/90 






Tf»«9eiisi«e; kmkB^ at tiha aheimlivet. 


9 l^uwl^** 9tAt^ rJ C%n\A tut Pawrfttf JSwyfatta » finaliKg cnnlfmcL. 


8/90-11/90 








|(L Cc»fdifiMcoi»iclingffnricBS«ilhoii^ 


W90-W1 




V 
















8/90-9/90 










8/90-11/90 




V 


lUve foniKd seveni wiwlimg cunmiiicc*: I^lMluly, C«iUuuun. 
Otnteahun, Devdopnem^oiaiMe. 


3. Pbn Fivccss Evahuttian 4iia PoSeobn imd« ind qspmcS}. 


8/90-9/90 




V 


By my of ibis form, qtnit^y am$ ttpoM we peif onned. 


4 De^opprocefsdau collection fomtii 


8/90-9^90 




V 




S. TfBin staff ^cdlectpipccss dm. 


9/90-11/90 




V 




6* AmljxB and csmpito pfoccst data ta sTpoi%%. 


Quanedy 








7. pj'cptrc fbia) proceaa dtia icpiKi 


1/92-3^92 








St PlasiFofsiaiiveEyahiaibfidauocdlecttoaiiee^ 


9/90 -m 




V 


Level 1 evsluj^ian is conptete. 


9. Devdop fofmaim data cvdkctfasn fomii. 


10m>- 12/90 








10. Tfain staff to cdlectfennativedauL 


lQm>-5/91 


V V 






11. Antlyv tf)dcompil''fofmasitncdMfDritp€m. 




V V 




Level 1 evaluBliontmUitirtC^tiel. Level 2 evaliwiion ii oi^>ing. 
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* '27/92 



GHAL STATUS ^7^9^ 



TASK 



TARGET START & 
END DATES 



12. Pt^MBfiiHlfoffiiMlvsevdtmtcn Import. 

13. nmSmwnihvEyalttUiandttacoBeGliORiwedimd 

14. Dievitopsiinm«h>sd«M<iQltectionroniu. 
tS. Tmin si«ff lo coUea RimiMiivc d*u. 

1& AB*lynaod«ei]^>mt»ttiiv8itoiforrq»it 
17> Pltfiiic find wmitm hw dn* ic|xml 

15. AimgafiirTumdi^OlKrCnidMOCdaUooUectraa. 

19. Deve]^ level dm evahittion. 

20. Dewkptewlfairenli^ioa. 



um-m 

9/90-11/90 

10/90 -Wl 
10^-5/91 
12^1 - 1/92 
l/9Z-2ff2 
8/90-12/90 
t/91-6/91 
1/91 - 1/91 



CURRK.Vr STATUS 
SiM^ri la Proctw Owapltted 



« i>%l%1l\i% 



V 
V 



V 



CtalbecBiniftisdforriMlrapait. FimtofldiietoEMtinlim 
ComniBcs en to dw Bend «a 3/3a 



Wm iodidB prawn evaluttion fesnltt. DOE qimtofy ^Mi*. Md 
Diu «n pif«nm U bd^R mUected nd iriU be bicteded b) rmtl itpmt 



l«VBl4d«u wiJlni<ihr»t4)fiir.l w.im i»«hIi-» <»f»i it'ani 



Wac«««iitft>JT CflmnoMiit 

1. Oe«dtipj(4>idioeiBSitMni^wiihci)ni]nniu. 11/90-6/91 

2. InvcfligMcOJTcoinponaa with ERDA. 8/90-11^ 

X Co<N&wieOJTconwct»ilhSutteDOL 8/90-2/91 

4. Develop and inslhuU woA rcadinets »nd employment tearch 

dauM, 9/W-4/91 



V 



Tbis 0{ili«n baf bem invm^ltted, md ii not poMtt^ 

£apl»<«. S;ai^bubmiecei¥ed:mBy be mon fundi ncMcycte. 

InpUceiww. 



5. Ani^forvis&slocoiii)»ntes,p>t<adatton*. 
fnpdt iiUBivicwi. 

& D8«dgppic-«ppiniuiet[/ih«tewdngooniponem. 



11/90-4/91 
n/90-4/91 



V 
V 



Decided IMA to iiii|rieo»mfofmaIIy. Some U^iKes ue inlenung it tocal 
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GHAL STATUS 12^91 



TASK 



7. QxinliijjteinaniaionwiihRflWQrr 



cwniurni 



Owwa Protert M«tt— ..^^,1 
1. LUm With eoipmiiont via GHAL Bfiod 

CoordfauionL 

S. Monitwtiu4tei«nJai>twee iBymaiBi w(c«)Oidfe»»wia 
Amrfaifain). 



& Rqii«scMpfDjcatt«tt,fegioaalBdoidlegBiMeiii^ 

7, Momtorpiojm'fimivasaHiowtnit goals. 

8. DevcjapuUittaaalfBRdiiigioitrcea, 



9. Pr^mamln4^iiqiiaited]ritpoiuioU.S. DOE,GHAL 
B«wiiandGHCC 



TARCETSTART& 
END DATES 



7^.2^1 
1/91 -Ml 

7/90-«m 
am)- End 



»90-End 
7/90- End 
a/90-Eod 



CURRRNT STATUS 



V 
V 



V 
V 
V 



V 



coR^CMitt, to GH AL Witt be tmdifii ifab imemally. 



c,m»*, 5K#i.W U *«aj^4 C^tnf%ithee c( Boar^ . 

Pmemuumi ilttts f«r «l ognfeimcs: FairfkldL COABE, AAACE 
QoMteHy lUios fvpoftA. 

FnidimiiBVCDnimittcoisMiive. DOLnmeypimtitdrorQJT. 

H*rtfwdAAiftBdticiiiQn«i«r^ 

New commof wiib HtftTwd AAdi Ei&u^ ml OOL for OJT 

ifflbeiiv complied. hofo^MlpAmHui^fm^niwaamfoittcond 

cycle irffsndbv* l^CI0NAis«|ttiti)er«7«8oiiitmptiiiimwttl 

comrihiUK privM mitditiq fm^ 

Uttmcy |rijii« 
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GHAl STATUS 12/91 



TASK 



TARGETSTARTft 
END DATES 



CURRENTSTATUS 



Slarttd In Prpcca Cowled 



IIIMMI^ IN 



ICH. Diiiwiruim prBjeainfoniMUionloQlhCTad^teiigd 
wifMiORM, ERIC «nd oifaer ctoi i r^ jk u Bi. fi&st 
poUi^ dsm^ leal. iWf tad mtknal I 



II. Ptoidde»Jimc«l iw iili n cetD|WBroHepn)tmiqdic«tk^ 



12. I>Bm^l«Idm■iIaaBlOl«^tmmiauk»1*ilbU^Dcpan^^ 
of Educalioc. 

13. R«MiUjjiukA<tf imlqAueliisraqrgnnt. 



1/91 -Eral 



7/90- End 
6/91-1/92 



V 



limB/aiAmnmikBitii^pmiL OHALwtQmftkeapmcnutioaxsihi 

OOABBCorfcwaec^wd aiiBialiiM 'Wptic^^ 

btobesKS. IliitstowiteanMideforiisaJorprarcsrif^ 

Riah«misomidbmiiiioait^ahrfy« GHAL will pmsenttt 

5mb Newcomb toemted ^0 Board mmb^ 

Curm^ money C94nfrs 2/91 Reiuhnkied giifd. N«w jerant wilt oow 
4/92 * im Wgi Hrtr hy Mtrrh 
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PJ^TZCIFANT EVALUATZOH 



Name: 



Course Title: ESL (Food Services) 

1. Before taking this course, my understanding of English was: 

12345 67 89 . 10 
very excellent 
poor 

2. Before taking this course, my speaking oj. English was: 

123456789 10 
very excellent 
poor 

3. [FOR THE WRITING GROtJP ONLY) 

Before taking this course, my writing skills in English werei 

12345678 9 10 
very excellent 
poor 

4. Nov my understanding of English is: 

12345678 9 10 
very excellent 
poor 

5. Now my spoken English is; 

12345678 9 10 
very excellent 
poor 

6. [FOR THE WRITING GROUP ONLY] 
Now my writing skills are: 

12345678 9 10 
very excellent 
poor 



S4 



7. Which activities in class helped you the most ? 



8. The teacher was: 



1 

poor 



2 

fair 



3 

good 



excellent 



9. The class materials (such as worksheets, flipcharts, tapes) 
were : 



1 

poor 



2 

fair 



3 

good 



excellent 



10. The teacher went through the material; 



too quickly 



just right 



too slowly 



11. Overall, the course was: 



1 

poor 



2 

fair 



3 

good 



excellent 



12. What else would you like to have included in the course? 



13. What other course would you like to take? 



Thank You. 



STUDENT CLASS 

DATES: TEACHER 

Mid-Cycle Assessment 

Final Assessment 



Please evaluate the student's mastery of the following competencies. 



GOOD FAIR NEEDS 

IMPROVEMENT 

A. Reading and Thinking Skills 

1. Basic reading comprehension- 
locates information, identifies 

main idea 

2. Understanding of job related forms 
such as applications, price sheets, 

etc. 1 

3. Critical thinking skills- 
makes inferences, evaluates what 

is read or heard 

4. Appreciation of cultural diversity 

and exploration of social values 

B. Writing Skills 

1. Handwriting legibility, correct 

spelling and grammar 

2. Use of organizational plan and 

effective expression of ideas _ 

3. Ability to complete job related 
forms such as work orders, 

telephone memos, etc. 

C. Speaking/Listening Skills 

1. Clear communication of ideas 

2. Responsive listening 

3. Ability tr answer and manage phone 

calls appropriately 
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D. Interpersonal Skills 

1. Ability to work as part of a team 

2. Effective time management 

3. Positive self image and use of 
criticism 

4. Ability to analyze problems and 
empicy problem solving skills 

GRADES : 



COMMENTS: 

Mid-cycle Assessment 



Final Assessment 



Mid- term Stur'ent's Signature Date 

Teacher's Signature Date 

Final Teacher's Signature Date 
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STUDENT 
dates: 



CLASS 



TEACHER 



Mid-CycXe Assessment 
Final Assessment 



Please evaluate the student's mastery of the following competencies. 

GOOD FAIR NEEDS 

IMPROVEMENT 

A. Computation Skills 

1. Whole numbers 

2- Fractions 

3. Decimals 

4. Percentages 

B. Problem Solving Skills 

1. Banking functions - balancing a 
check book, comparing rates, 

computing interest 

2. Reading circle and bar graphs 

3. Interpreting tables 

4. Understanding unit pricing 

5. Figuring averages 

6. Using measurements 

7. Reading scales, meters and dials 

C. Calculator Use ■ 

D. Interpersonal Skills 

1. Ability to. work as part of a team 

2. Effective time management 

3. Positive self-image and use of 

criticism 



4. Problem solving skills 
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GRADES: 



COMMENTS: 

Mid-cycle Assessment 



Final Assessment 



Mid-term Student's Signature 



Teacher's Signature 



Final 



Teacher's Signature 




STUDENT CLASS 

DATES: TEACHER ; 

Mid-Cycle Assessment . 

Final Assessment 

STUDE13T STHENGTHS AND ABILITIES 
Please evaluate the student's mastery of the following competencies. 



GOOD FAIR NEEDS 

IMPROVEMENT 



I. VERBAL COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

A. Speaks clearly and correctly 

1. Accurate pronunciation of words 

2. correct Grammar & Usage 

3. Can read the letters of the 
alphabet, niambers, and money 
orally 

B. Listens With Understanding 

1. Can taXe notes as the teacher 
is speaking 

2. Can do an exercise by listening 
to the teacher for directions 

3. Can speak about feelings, ask 
for help, agree and disagree, 
etc. 

C. Can talk about issues such as 
money, health care, housing, 
empl oyment , etc - 

II, READING SKILI5 

A. Can locate information, identify 
the main idea and tell what the 
story is about 



GOOD FAIR NEEDS 

III, WRITING SKILLS 

A. Uses correct spelling 

B. Uses correct tenses 

C. Uses correct punctuation 

D. Able to write a short story 

IV. JOB SKILLS 

A. Can use want ads and telephone to 

get jobs information 

B, Able to complete job applications 

c. Has a fact sheet and/or resume 

D. Can handle an interview ] 

E. Shows an understanding of on-the-job 
issues such as time .management, 

cultural diversity, etc. ^ 



GRADES: 



COMMENTS; 

Mid-cycle' Assessment 



Final Assessment 



•Wudent Signature 
Teacher Signature 



STODEHT CLASS 

D^TES: TEACHER 

Mid-Cycle J^sessment 

Final Assessment 



Please evaltiate the student's mastery of the following competencies. 



GOOD FAIR NEEDS 

IMPROVEMENT 

I. JOB SEEKING SKILLS 

A. A self-inventory of abilities and 

interests has been completed 

B. Student has demonstrated information 

gathering skills 

C. Applications can be correctly 
completed and a fact sheet or restxme 

has been developed 

D. Interview techniques have been 

practiced and perfected 

£. On the job problems and possible 
solutions have been identified and 

discussed 



II. JOB KEEPING SKILLS 

A. Cooperative team work demonstrated 

B. Successful time management used _ 

C. Problem solving strategies developed _ 

D. Interpersonal relationships understood 
and managed successfully _ 

E. Listening skills demonstrated _ 

F. Techniques for processing criticism 
have been used 
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GRADES 



COHMEHTS 

Mid-cycle Assessment 



Final Assessment 



Mid-term Student's Signature 
Teacher's Signature 



Final Teacher's Signature 



STUDENT DATE 



Participant Objectives 



ImproveiBent Ifflprovenent l already 
Greatly Somewhat have this 
Needed Needed skill 



I. READING 

I would like to... 

1. understand the aain point of 
what I read 

2. find the facts quickly and 
reneaber them 

3. discuss what I read intelligently 

4. better understand different kinds 
of reading: 

a. memos , forms f 

manuals , and 

from work 

b. newspaper and magazine articles 

c. stories 



d. applications. 



.1 



directions , and 

from my daily life 

II. WRITING 

I would like to. . . 

1. improve my spelling 

2. correct my grammar mistakes 

3. write better sentences 

4. organize my thoughts on paper 

5. use the right words when writing 

6. express my idea clearly in writing 



no 



.• '■* 

\> 

Inproveaent Inprovement I already 
Greatly Somewhat have this 
Needed Needed skill 

I would like to write better, • . 

1. notes and letters 

2« nesos 

3. phone messages 

4. directions 

5« reports _ ______ 

6. work orders 

7. and 

III. COHHDNICATION - SPEAKING AND LISTENING 

I would like to. . . 

1. improve my prominciation 

2. correct my spoken grammar 

and slang 

3. use business English when needed 

4. express my thoughts clearly 

5. speak with confidence 

6. learn the right words for different 

situations such as . 

7. understand what people say to me 

I need to speak more effectively when I... 

1. talk to my supervisor , 

co-worker s^ . 

2. talk to customers (the public) 

3. use the phone 

4. give directions 

5. ask for help or clarification 

6. discuss a problem 

7. talk to medical people , 

social workers^ , teachers , 

sales-people , landlords , 

and . 



ft 



Improvement Improvenent I already 
Greatly Somewhat have this 
Needed Needed skill 

IV. COHHTTATION 

I need to improve my ability to. . . 

!• ad<^ , subtract , 

multiply , and divide 

using whole numbers 

2. use common fractions , decimal 

fractions_____, and percentages 

e.g. counting money , calculating 

sales-tax , figuring discounts , 

and understanding unit pricing 

3. convert fractions, decimals and 

percentages when necessary 

4. figure averages 

5. estimate and round off numbers 



6. interpret ratio and proportion 
e.g. preparing mixtures, figuring 
pay rates 

7. understand graphs and tables 

8. interpret basic measurement 

instruments e.g. rulers , 

scales , gauges , and 

9. solve measurement problems 
involving area, volume, weight 
and _. 



10, use a calculator for many 
different functions 



11. use math to solve other 

problems at work or in my daily 
life such as 



o 
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laprovenent Improvement I already 
Greatly Somewhat have this 
Needed Needed skill 



V. WORK SUCCESS SKILLS 

I would like to improve my ability to. . . 

1« be a good teamworker, sharing 
responsibilities and cooperating, 
with co-workers 

2. accept criticism and learn from it 

3. organize my work carefully 

4. manage my time well 

5. be more effective on my job at 
solving problems 

6. be punctual 

7. be responsible and dependable 

8. dress and act professionally 

9. be approchable so that customers/ 
co-workers are comfortable talking 
or working with me 

10. be comfortable and knowledgeable 
about the cultural differences of 
my co-workers 



5)5 
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C£2«XER FOR FROIESSXQNAL ADVANCEMENT 
CLASS -EVAUSATIOV 



Unemployed 

If employed. Job title 
Name of class 



Please help us evaluate your class to mate it better for future groups. CIRCI& your 
az^wer. 

t V = attention. R = relevant. C « confident. S * satisfaction) 
1, The class held my attention. tA) 

AGREE DONOTAGREE NOTSURE 



2. "What I learned In this class, will help me In the future. IR) 

AGREE XX> NOT AGREE NOT SURE 

3. I do not sec a link between what 1 learned In this dass and the real world. (R) 

ACRES DO NOT AGREE NOT SURE 



4. Having more people from the companies speak in class would make the lessons 
more real for me. (RJ 

AGREE DONOTAGREE NOTSURE 



5. There were SQi enough chancra to practice what I teamed during dass, (C) 

AGREE D07K>TAI»tEE NOTSURE 

6. I fed better about n^selfnow than before the dass. (C) 

AGREE DO NOT AGREE NOTSURE 

7. Class dlsoossions were hdpful to me. (S) 

AGREE DO NOT AGREE NOTSURE 



8. The work was too easy. (S) 

AGREE DO NOT AGREE NOTSURE 



9. The books and handouts helped me leam. iS) 

AGBEE JX>fmABSE£ NOT SURE 



10. I would recommend this class to a fiZcnd. (S) 

ilGSEB DO NOT AGREE NOT SURE 

If von have a fob, pleasf ^VT^ qnggMonM 

1. This class helpsd mc become a better woitor. (C) 

AGSEE DOmnASSEZi I«}TSURE 

2. I win use the sicills I learned In this class on my Job. (C) 

ACRES DO NOT AGREE NOT SURE 

3. What I learned In this class will help me get ahead at work. (C) 

AGREE DONOTAGREE NOTSDRE 

4. Not many things I learned in this class relate to niy Job. (FJ 

A£3REE DO NOT AGREE NOT SURE 



If vou do no t have a tob. please answer these qaesttens: 

1. I will be able to use what I learned in class when I get ajob. (C) 

AGREE DO NOT AGREE NOT SURE 

2. Tills class win not help me get a Job. (R) 

AGREE DO NOT AGREE NOT SURE 
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Teacher 

1. The teacher moved too slowly for me. tA) 

AGBEE DONOTAGR^« NOTSimE 



2. The teacher made the class interesting fca- me. CAJ 

AGREE DOKOTACBEE IfOTSURE 

3. The teacher made sure we had enough prartice. (C) 

AGREE DO NOT AGREE NOT SURE 

4. The teacher linked what we learned in class to the real world. (RJ 

AGREE DONOrTAGREB 

5. The teacher taiew a lot about what he/she taught (S) 

AGREE DO NOT AGREE 

6. The teacher did not explain things clearly. (S) 

AGREE DONOTAC»EE NOTSITRS 



NOT SURE 



IfOTSURB 



ns 
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«miol«te the ftdlowintf W>tm^I 
1. The best psit of this dass for roc was: 



2. Next tunc. I think the dass shoiald be changetl by. 



Other comments or ideas: 
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CENTER FOR PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT 
PROGRAM EVAtCATXON 



Unemployed 



If employed. Job title. 



Number of GHAL cesses taken. 



Please help us evaluate the OHALpiio gram to make tt better for future groups. CIRCLB 
your answer. 

(A ° attention. R » relevant. C ^ confident S s sati^action) 



1. What I teamed In GHAL will help n»m the lutuxe. (R) 

AGREE XX> NOT AGREE NOT SURE 

2. I do not see a link between what I learned In GHAL and the real world. (R) 

ACRES DOXiOTAGREB HOTSURB 

3. I feel better about myself after GHAL than before the training. (C) 

AGREE SONOTAGREB NOTSimB 

4. There were not enough chances to practice what I learned during class. (C) 

AGREE HOfmMSBm NOTSURB 

5. After GHALv X am more sure about what I can do. (O 

AGREE DO NOT AGREE NOT SURE 

6. The classes I took wert related to each other. 

AGREE DONOTAGRES NOT SURE 

7. I woukl recommend GHAL to a frleiid. (S) 

AGREE DONOTAGREZ: NOT SURE 



too 



gvqnlMwweafcto^lfeMc answer these quMttopM! 



1. GHAL tzaining helped inebecone a better worker. (C) 

AGREE DONOTAGREB NOT SURE 

2. Iwmbe^tetousewhatHeaxnedJnGHALimnyJob. (C) 

AQSEB DO NOT AGREE NOT SURE 

3. Not many things X learned in GHAL relate :o J(^. {R) 

AGREE DO NOT AGREE NOT SURE 

4. What I learned in GHAL will help me move ahead at voiic (C) 

AGREE DOXi90TAI»IEB NOTSDRB 



gv<mdonothm«kai.pleaaeiigwerthe«QiieatimiK 

1. J will be able to use what I learned in GHAL when I get a job. (C) 

AGREE DONOTAC«EB NOTSURE 

2. GHAL training will not help me get a job. fR) 

AGREE DOX«OTAGREB NOTSCRE 

GHALSteff 

1. The staff of the Center for Professional Advancement helped me whea I had a 
problem. 

^REE DONOT AGREE NOTSCRB 

2. The staff was interested in helping me Improve. 

AGREE DO NOT AGREE NOT SURE 
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Please complete the fentwrintf Mntsncmt 
1. Ihe best part of GHAL for iXK was: 



2. Next ttoffi. I think GHALshotild be changed by: 



Other ccnnments or Ideas: 
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Oral CoamunlcationB Assessment 



Kax&e Class Teacher 



In speaking the person 

1. uses complete sentences 


Pre-Assessmi 

< / /9 
K/A • Yes 


ant 

•"I 
No 


Post-Assessment 
( / /91) 
N/A Yes No 














2. avoids straying fr«& the 
Bain ooint 














3, presents facts and ideas 
in a loaical sei|ue^ce 














4. uses appropriate, correct 
vocabularv 














S. eicpresses ideas clearly. 














6. pronounces words correctly 














uses correct crraiamar 















8. controls the pitch and 
volume of his or her voice 














9. uses nonverbal behavior 
aooroDiriatelv. inoludinci. . . 

a. uses body language (e.g* 

expression) to reinforce 














b. maintains eye contact with 
listeners 














c. avoids distractina mannerisms 












— — . 


10. In listening the person being 
evaluated. . • 

a. concentrates fully on the 
soeaker 














b. remains open-minded toward the 
soeaker 














c. maintains eye contact with 
soeaker 














d. avoids use of distractina 
mannerisms ( tatmina foot . etc . 1 














Q 's. responds actively to speaker ^ 

ERIC ^ 
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If 

OHAL Itaaafor of SklHs BMlaatkm 

dxck the appropriate answer. This Is a: RtE-EV^ATION 

roST-EVALUAllON 

DATZ.^ 







SUndaids 




lICTWaWlMiy 

Meats maadwds 


Stai^artbi 




l« Employee rcfiorUi lo work on lliiir. 














% Employee stays within jtuldcllim for lunrh ft breaks. 














3. Emphiyec calls In when btr or atoent. 














4. Eiwipycc sets (or fojfanra) appropdaic prtoiltles. 














S. Employee meets dcc^llncs. 














& Employee drcsiKsappmprlatcly for the jfA. 














7. Employee works well with ai*worfccrs. 














8. Employee works well with Immediate supcnificin 






* 








9. Emptoycc displays sclf-conndencc. 














10. Employee asks for asalstoncc when needed. 














1 1 . Employee answers phone appropriately. 














12, Employ takes areumtc phone nttTasnf^es. 
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9Mtioa Is Cimaffal 8Ulli traallMMQ 




Mmdatds 


Utakllf MmU 


MmIs 8tu4«Rls 


SoMltoltlMl 
Madsi4s 




13» Employee mala Appropfiale qucsUont to gd 
tn&nmlkm. 














14. Krnpk^fKBiKU own cmiv wish n^i^^ 














15. Employee Is dide to catch otl^r people's OTotB. 















Pteaac Prevtdc commcnla/spccinc cmniplcs of ciiiiiloyt?c dcniongtrallnfl or not dmiBnatrntlng these ttkllk: 



ICR 
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I 



Switea III Sa^ttah« K^lWb M m SeMftd Uagmgo (BSU 


Oirtflaitdlnj 


Stan^^rda 


naaal^ Macia 
Staodaida 


Meets SU^aida 


SoMffotMtol 
Stai^tanb 


Hot 

AppUeabla 


1. £&^yce oni% conammfcalra hifitrniatlon 
dtaiiy and Bccuntc^« 














2. Einpbvee pivi^am fonra aixumtcly arid ram 














3- Eimdcqrcc Interprels wrttlen r<mmninlaiUon corrccUy, 














4. Enqdoyce'a wxtltoi craiomnlcaUon uses ac^ 
spellina and pumtimUon« 














R Employee usc» proper sentence and paraftmpli slnicluir. 














& Smptovee uses xstoocr cfrnrraruir 

^« •ffj ^raWj/VI J%l fill U JHti « 














7. EmptovccBpe&fcs without a aironfiacrrnt 














8. Employee speaks wtlh confldence. 














9. Employee understands what people sny to hliu/her. 















Please proving CTinnKnls/sccctlte examples of cmptovcc denionslffitlnfl or not d emonatraanf these stalls 



o 
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SMllonllbibith 


%y iiU 1 WMflll IBM 






Ofc Bff Iff M^y 


^ «r_* mm^.m, 


AppttwMo 


1. Ssaptoypefsable topei^innimUicaktihtlQnso 
with nUnlmal effort. 














2. Employee Wcs accurately U9lnM numeric flfcs. 














3. Empteycc knows iww to i»c a caleubitor/addtti^ machtfic. 














4. Employee can micrpret numertcal ttmphu or lablrs. 















PlcaaC PrgYl^SCTmrmmm/aPWinc CiWmplea of cniDfovce dcmonalratl n g or not dcmomtnitlng ihaie tiklMai 



no 



FUBLICm ARTICLES AND BI»CHURES 
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C68Z-0ZS JO SQU-OZS 

'Hoimmm 

3H0W m a3A3Wl-VU3AIH 3il3AI llVD 
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DO YOU NEED TO... 

.IMPROVE YOU READING, WRITING AND MATH 
SKILLS? 

.DEVELOP YOU ENGLISH LANGUAGE SKILLS? 
.LEARN HOW TO FIND AND KEEP A JOB THAT'S 

RIGHT FOR YOU? 
.PREPARE YOUftSELF FOR A JOB WITH A FUTURE? 

HE HAVE THE SOLUTION FOR YOU: 

The Center for Professional Advancement 
at Greater Hartford Coranunity College is 
designed to help you improve your basic 
skills so you can be more competitive in 
the Job market. We can help you select and 
prepare for a job in banking, insurance or 
management . 
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COURSES AVAILABLE 
IN 

BASIC SKILLS 
READING' 
WRITING 

MATHEMATICS 
JOB SEEKING SKILLS 

TEAMBUILDING 
CRITICAL THINKING 
ON THE JOB 

ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE 

ADDITIONAL FREE SERVICES; - 

Career Counseling',' Job Referral, 
On-the-Job Training- 



ESSENTIAL WORKPLACE SKILLS 



Corporate Education is pleased to offer a variety of developmental opportunities 
specifically for employees who need to upgrade their essential worlq>lace skills. 
These opportunities respond to the increasing demands of the changing workplace 
and the unique training needs of today's workforce. 

We are offering these courses to help employees enhance their professionalism, im- 
prove their productivity, and increase their value to The Travelers. 

The available courses are: 

* English as a Second Language 

Individuals whc»e first language is not English can improve their skills in 
speaking, reading, and writing standard American English in the 
business environment. 

Fart One;, which will begin in March/ will emphaaze speaking, prcmundation, 
and listening skills. Fart Two, which will begin in May, will emphasize writing 
and reading compr^enMon. 
Fee:$100(fOTl6wedcs) 

* English Enhancement for Business Professionals 

Supervisors, technical specialists, and individual contributors whose first 
language is not American English can increase their speaking skills, 
writing ability, and professional effectiveness. The cotirse also addresses 
issues of American culture, business practices, and workplace norms. 

Part One, which will begin in March, will emphasize speaking, articulation, 
pronundation, intonation, grammar, and listening skills. Part Two, which 
will begin in May, will emphasize writing. 
Fee: $300 (for 16 weeks) 

* Communication Skills for the Workplace 

Individuals can improve oral and written commimication skills, including 
grammar, articulation, and business communication. The class integrates 
commimication skills with professionalism, customer service, team work, 
and problem-solving. Participants practice speaking to groups and on the 
telephone to build confidence and increase skills. 

Part One, which will begin in March, will emphasize professionalism, 
customer service, and speaking skills. Part Two, which will begin in May, 
vrill emphasize writing skills. 
Fee: $150 (for 20 weeks) 
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• Math Skills for the Workplace 

Individuals can improve skills in problem-solving, basic bookkeeping, 
using a calculator, interpreting charts and graphs, and applying 
computational skills in the financial services industry. 
Fee:$^ 

The following information applies to all workplace skills courses: 

• Courses typically meet twice a week for two hours per class. Most courses 
are available only during work hours and will require release time for 
employees. 

• Courses can be customized to include specific job-related vocabulary, 
materials, and activities. 

• Courses will be scheduled based on demand. Courses require a 
minimiun enrollment of 10-12 persons. Contact Corporate Education to 



Individuals with adnunistrative, support, or customer service responsibilities can 
enhance their professional and business skills. Training will occur in Corporate 
Education's new simulated office, where employees practice skills and receive 
coaching in a realistic Travelers work setting. 

Each professional skills program is customized to meet the specific needs of a de- 
partment. Available modules include: 

• telephone skills 

• customer service 

* negotiation skills and conflict resolution 

* prioritizing and time management 

* oral and written communication 

• Travelers software applications (TEMS, DW4, Lotus) 
Programs typically are ft-10 weeks, 24-30 hours. 

Fee: Contact Corporate Education for additional information. 



enroll. 




PROFESSIONAL SKILLS ENHANCEMENT — 
THE SIMULATED OFHCE 
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January 10, 1992 



TO: Printing Center Supervisors 

FR: John Henderson 
Work Place Team 

Robert Caffrey 
Corporate Education 

The results of the TPC Work Place Skills A:;sessment indicated 
that a portion of our workforce needs to improve essential 
skills. These skills include reading and basic math. 

ITT Hartford supports two programs that we want employees to 
know about. The first is a program a Greater Hartford 
Community College called the Center for Professional Advance- 
ment. It offers several courses that some employees might 
find useful (see course descriptions.) Courses are free. 
Day and evening classes are available. Several ITT Hartford 
employees have attended these classes and have found them 
exceptionally effective. 

The second program. Read to Succeed, is for employees who need 
to improve fundamental reading and comprehension skills. 
This program is run by the Hartford Regional YMCA and is 
free, too. 

If you know of employees whose basic skills need improvement, 
you could: 

*talk to them about these two programs 

♦encourage them to talk to a member of the Work Place Team 
for more information and support 

♦suggest they can Robert Caffrey at 241-4377 for a confidential 
referral. 

Please distribute the attached flyers to all employees 
so that anyone who might benefit from these programs will 
know about them. Thank you. 
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DO YOU WANT TO 

Improve Your Reading and Mafli Skills 

• Improve Your English 

• Do Your Job Better 

• Help Yourself, Your Co-workers, Your Family and 
Friends? 



You can attend free classes at the Center for 
Professional Advancement, Greater Hartford Community 
College. You can attend classes during the day or at 
night. Classes start in March. 



YOU CAN DO IT! 



Talk to a member of the TPC Work Place Team to leam 
more. 
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Prepare yourself for a job in banking, insurance, or 
marmfacturing. The Center for Prrfessional Advancement 
of the Greater Hartford Community College offers courses 
and other services to help you gain the basic skills needed 
to be competiivve in today*s job mxirket. 

Assess Your Needs The Cenier for Profesiional Advancement (CPA) of ihe Greater HarJbrd 

Community College can help you prepare for, find, and keep the job ihst's 
right fbr yob. CPA ofien a variety of cour*es and other ser'.kca C-^ w 'lu t;c'.^ 
you if you need to: 

• Improve your readily writing, and math skills 

• Develop your English language skills 

• Prepare yourself for a job irith a future 

• Learn to find and keep the job that's right for you 



Courses CPA offer* courses im 

♦ 

• Basic Skills 

• Reading 

• "Vt^riUng • 

• Mathematics 

• Job-Seeking Skills 

• Team Building 

• Critical Thinking on the Job 

• English as a Second Language 



Infonnation Courees and other serriees offered by the CPA are free of charge. To enroll 

or for more information, call Ivelte Rivera-Drcyer at 520-7808 or 520- 7931 . 
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TRAINING 

Do You Need To : 




? 

Your EngM) Lm^us^ 





The Center For Professional Advancement 

ToH^ You in^mm Yotw Sf^ So YouCan 
Be M(m Ctm^^^ On Tfm Mb ! 

Cmis^ Am A\mM^ in: 
- £r^^ As A Secoml Ur^us^e - /fO^pefSt^ SM^ 

The Center For Professional Advancement 
Is Sponsored By: 

^ (kmedi&Hf'^^k^Bank * Pratt ^ WhHney Company 

* OomptMBMmfain/^ * ^a^Haf&bnfCanmunSyCoffaga 

* CtHmatm^Daputma/^OfL^ ■* QovanK^ Oonmtsshn On IMt^y 

* Bia&i^aSMMySae^aa 
Natwortcoftfm Commuf^TaMoa/ 
Co^SfiSytOam 

Contact Your Personnel Department Or Call 
Ivette Rivera-Dreyer For More Information. 

m>-7m or 820*7t93 

AT NQ,P0ST ! 




aimalna mjulramBnts 



Corporate Education aims to ensure basic si(iils competency 



Mm ten ^ftC'^saten of id! 
At flew ms»d between now 
iiid }«ar 2000 vffl 
post>4ii^ sdbool t f a hlrtj |i BttS is 
Jok fd^^mcnv tore hmnd, 

fioi kept pace* 

Oonecm over fbe wHnisf gap 
tetwcea fhe sk^ oeedrd in die 
ivorfq^tee nl the etetftai end 
usii^ level of the tyiOeble 
imfcftRe Ins prooq^ Cofpo* 
fS8i Etfueirtoo fo dev&xp ft i&ni" 
ei7 for Mstffinf l^e lUlU 
mm^ ta n cf emong Traveten 
c8 B| iloywe* 

fi^ It ID psovkte en 
wnkBisw^ the tntfi^Aey need 
fe ef^nde cskbiU Mikp^ 
Aflto,- »yt lie* 

ITmnaUtylsthat 
aMghsdtool 

anUy4BV^jlob 
anymore*'* 

pie3Mem.C«pciMEdacffl^"ft 
Is b d» be«t {n^scsts of the miv 
pany m tin» and eneigy 

to st&lce iti eittbn wortfoice as 
pnxtotive and eflecilve as pos- 
f&le*'* 

TiffD^mn^ approach 

CofporataEdmtion'ffcspoiM 
to ehanget in the woflcpiace ami 
wofllbive b a two-fsronged ap- 
proach — providing hask ^lU 
ml bttskiefs slOlh nalrong for 
comm worlm. and. at the san» 
lime, S4^G»th)g mining for an* 
en^yed men and women hi the 
comnmnSty whemay be fUtuxe 
candidates; "TTw reality is tJaw a 
high school diploma doesn't 
gaaianm yoo an cntiy'lcvel job 
any oweu** says D^id Zacchel* 
dbtc^. Wi^i^place Education^ 
**C«np8tef sisills are a nausi. 
Ennry-tevel woftos need w be 



problem Steven and cii^d&ii^* 
CIS and sniot have ssi^^^insBiper* 
sonMskffls^"* 

**fobs have been C0B^»ned in 
many bu^Kssufl^ fat some cases* 
a job dial nsed m leqt^ a few 

cowptea Attoreiylafaa2^»l 
Also, smne hostess traits love 
gone to die ""team** concept, re- 
quh^ dat woftors Imw tow ^ 
wolf; dta^y widi CO- woites, 
wh^isatl^Zacdids^cmbe 
ikvek^Kd. 

Sopefvlswa swv^yed 

Lait mondi, OoipMW &hiai- 
tta sent a Slavey 10 ijOOO bmc 
^to siipe nfi so i s tDdocnmefdthe 
percdved need vi bask ^Ifs 
«d Ufef^ d» iHi^m 
ta^ i^iem that naiah^ b neces* 
s«y, Boed on les^ the 
imvey* CofpcMC E d ucati oo 
develop pwgiaiiis tfas mc^ em* 
ployee needs. 

Scvml inliUd vcs am ali«»dy 
tindcrway: 

• About 13 Food Swfccs work- 
m paitkipate in an *TnglM)i as a 
Second Langiit^'*a9iit«.Amcmg 
other things* d» faisinicn» drills 
fi^fems on voc^wlmy ami pro- 
nn wTtailflOof fmits and veyetaWes^ 

• In the Printing Center, Cwpo- 
laft Edacatiim is analydng the 
iOjnp ei enc y level needed m per- 

vs^ioiis Con^um ami 
new Kcimi^iSy and procedtnes 
wfd>hi d» primingf^lky requires 
dm wori^etsbe fkiafMe »id to 
do several different jobs welt. 
**Well took s ways enhancing 
9n6 b«eie»!ng die skins of pro- 
duction wmkm so dmy can adapt 
to ihe ever chmging fleld of 
primfng*" »ys Zacchei. 

Dkk Porctt, sen^ vice preai- 
ctent, Fodlliiesand A(hnf nistiative 
Seivkes, says dm*s a gfeat need 
to t^^pad« wf»kptm skitts. eq«- 
cially am^g mployees widi iS* 
verse experiences and 
backgrotmds. *TTw workplace of 
ftmmKMTow wilt be much different 



d)»i die woik^aee 30 or even 
10 yesffs Reipiiemema for 
oitiy level jobs w9} be more de^ 
nmSngr says PoreS, **b*a hn- 
pmam dial our esbc^on effoifs 
«^ 10 meet needs of fSah 
chas^if^ woikforee,** 
* In CMpmasB fiance* theie am 
employees «^ ^uk and wito 
Engli^ as a second langaafc- 
Tht^y am tedsME^ pn^^ 
te« wmttd benefit from eidmeed 
Aral commttfrfnition sUBaT sr/s 
Ende Blean, secmrf t to prerf* 
^ttft, Finance Human Resources* 
He a&Ss dot 1^ sea b irafkiiv 
ck»dy wtdi Zac^ to fatendfy 
dev^qimental needs and pbo l»- 



strocdooal prafmms 10 as^ cm- 
^oyees* 

*%*s eouvcidcm hav^y some- 
one te-hoosc to woA widw* says 
BlcatL*^^velBiows what's av;^ 
aM at local ocdicges and «tei 
CQttrses si^jirild be most appropriate 

9 Coiporme Edbcados feH cm* 
^^da*^tfan^^atpdtiffiBptf^ designed 
for iftistiih^ and enhanc^g dte 
dKflto of offlee woikefa. ZkcM 
sayi^wscaBfoesfl Britiflg worit 
ftOBi the Arid a n d h oi w o iB e c s for 
peopia ea do wlffla dKy iearo 
ddngs as proper pli oo e a tk|uet BBg 
msttmm aeivice» &ne man^e- 
nsem and cj uuiziiiiaad skfiSs. 





Sgan ol 
Immueiton to JTmvelaia 



To provide bade ti^sindshig 
bi Hartford* Travofers wm'ka 
dimugh teO^eatB'llMfoid Affi* 
nee for Ltaracy* a privase^poMic 
ewtwflhmof etgfif compwki mvil 
Ae comB&sdqriKMcal ooOege 
^fstetn* The affiance received a 
S^OUOOO gra^ £rom die U5. De- 



n/if^ work With Uw 

Instructor 10 
thveloptherfght 



ptttmess of Edae^Kf as wdl as 
grants frwn mcmher ow p oiai lons 
^Bid r^^ffi*^ f^|*rffimffntt flflUibor 
and EducstbNk 

iraveien paracqmion tn me 
Haitfesdri B a nce bnpmmypetbr 
almilar piecnuns diai cmdd be 
areo^ the eooniry. 
^*Vortq^ace edacadon is not re« 
auiueu va ifsnors acuviueib we 
am avtfalAe to wofk wift Sdd 
offices te sccdflu ii|y cosaes fiN' 
ihdr en^Ioyees and wffl work with 
Instmctms from local coownndiy 
coS^ea If Hf IT tiaiy t^sayi Lewis* 

Cofp^rate ^ducMlcm or d^^ 
bti sines s vxM tdeotil fes a need 
whteia hnslnfmmlt yih fntf u n tocts 
die comnnmfQf college or odier 
commmdsy-based oy ganlrai kms^ 
"We worts wUi the Itwinitky ts 
devitop die right euitkadonu We 
irant die coisses tobe jeb'SpecUic* 
ao dias inauri^ covered In die 
course is mievm to die cn^pk^fce's 

Tl^imnidiwCoipofaie Educa- 
don wffi dbaOnm its lidy-Dec- 
cfflter comsa cralof* Six new 
courses have been developed in 
tile basic tii^flb area lo hdp cm* 
fioyees enhance fbek pn^icsrion* 
^bmw tmprove dielr imNfocdviiy 
and increase d^iA v^ae to Trnvel' 
era. TT>e awJdte cow ses Inctode 
*'En|^ as a Secmsl Lffitga^** 
f t emwckid on fte Spe^m of 
OdierLaa^E^^'ond'T^Sknts 
for dH; WMlqpla^'' Lewis* 
*We N^e maH^s wHI use die 
catalog and dbect employees wtio 
need ^dS ewhancgaiefl i imo the 
sppropriate course*** 
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CASE MANAGEMENT AND TRACKING FORMS 




« • $ 



****«t**«*********A*1fe«******** ***************************************** 

CENTER FOR PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT 



INDIVIDUAL ASSESSMENT 



ERIC 



Greater Hartford Community College 
61 Woodland Street 
Hartford, CT 06105 



r^2 



» 



******************************************************************* 

GREATER HARTFORD COllMDNITy COLLEGE 

CENTER FOR PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT 
*************************************************************** 



LEVEL OF EDUCATION: 



EDUCATIONAL PLftN 



COMPLETED GRADE 

GRADUATED FROM HIGH SCHOOL 
GED 

TRAINING! 



HIGHER EDUCATION: 
OTHER 



Educational Goal: 



Short Term: 



I^ng Term: 



Plan of Action: 



Plan of Action: 



Personal Goal: 
Short Term: 



Long Term! 



Support Services Needed: 
Child Care: 



Transportation : 

Counseling: 

Other: 



1?3 



f 



HMPLOYABILTTY PLAN 

I. HARRINGTON O'SHEA TBST RESULTS 

Areas of interest: a. 

b. 

c. 



II. JOBS OF INTEREST (according to interest test): 

a. 

b. 

c. 

III. DESIRED POSITIONS (long-term and interim): 

a. 

b. 

c. 

IV. SHORT-TERM GOALS: LONG-TERM GOALS: 



V. PLAN OF ACTION: PLAN OF ACTION: 
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VI. WOSK EXPERIENCE: 



VII. SKILLS: 



« 



CASE MANAGER FOLLOW-TJP RECORD 
(while In progrcun) 



Participant Name: , Tel. #i 

Address: 



WeeXly Fol low-Up; 
Date of meeting: 
Result: 



Date of meeting: 
Result: 



Date of meeting: 
Result: 



Date of meeting: 
Result: 
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-2- 

Date of meeting: 

Result: 



Date of meeting: 
Result: 



Date of meeting: 
Result: 



Date of meeting: 
Result: 



Date of meeting: 
Result; 



Date of meeting: 
Result: 
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CASE KANAGER REFERRAL FORM 

COMPANIES; 

( ] AETNA 

C ] CIGNA 

[ ] CBT 

[ ] CNB 

C 3 THE HARTFORD 

[ ] ENSIGN & BICKFORD 

[ ] PRATT & WHITNEY 

[ ] TRAVELERS 

I ] OTHER: 

SB&IHUSSS: 

C ] NATIONAL PUERTO RICAN FORDM - 

I 3 CAMINEMOS - 

I ] CAPITOL REGION EDUCATION CENTER (CREC) - 

C 3 URBAN LEAGUE - 

[ 3 PROJECT PARTNERSHIP 

C 3 ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

[ 3 BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY SERVICES NETWORK 

C 3 HIGHER EDUCATION - 

i 3 CHURCH ACADEMY 

[ 3 ERDA 

r 3 OTHER: 



1?& 

o 
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INTERVIEW SCHEDULE: 



Date: Tiae: 

Company: 

Contact person: 

Telephone #; 

Position: 



Date: Time: 

Company: 

Contact person: 

Telephone #: 

Position: 



Date; Time: 

Company: 

Contact person: 

Telephone #: 

Position: 

Date: Time: 

Company: 

Contact person: 

Telephone #: 

Position: 



CASE KANAGER FOIXOW-UP RECORD 
(after program conpletion) 



Participant name: . Tel. #: 

Address: 

Social Sec. #: 

10-Day Follow Up: 

Time called: 1. 2. 3. 

Results: 



20-Day Follow Up: 

Time called: 1. 2. 3. 

Results: 



30-Day Follow Up: 

Time called: 1. 2. 

Results: 



45-Day Follow Up: 
Tine called: 1 
Results : 



60-Day Follow Up; 
Time called: 1 
Results: 
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BIOGRAPHICAL DATA SHEET Social &ciurity No. 

NAME^ '. 

Last Fiist Maidta/Middk 



ADDRESS . Home phone 

Work phone 

City State Zip 



H8?e you previously attended Gxeater Hartford Community CoU^? 
Birth date / / Ses: Male Female _ 



Hare you lived in Connecticut six full months or more? Yes No. 



FOREIGN STUDENTS and Pro^ra No. 

OUT-OF-STATE STUDENTS . . . What Is your permanent home wldiess? 



Race/ethnic (C^Ieone) 

1 White 2 Black 8 Puerto SOthn 4As3an 5 American l/2Ichof^not 

Rican Hispanic Indian to respond 

Citizenship (Circle one) 

lU^. 2 Naturalized 3 Applied for 4 Student 5Non- 6 Permanent 7 1 choose not 
Citizen Citizenship Visa Student Resident to respond 

Visa 

Veteran? Y« No Will you be using VA and/or State benefits? Yes No 

Graduate from Earned a 

High School? QR GEO Certificate QR NEITHER 

Year Year 

Name of Connecticut high school attended 



Name of state or country where you attended high school 

What was your legal residence when you first re^tered at Greater Hartford Community College? 

What is the highest degree you have earned (Associate's Degree, Bachelor's Degree, Master's Degree, 
etc., or none) 

What school gave the degree? , 

State or country of school : 

What is your present study program at nur^ ^ 

List any dbability you mi^t have that affects your mobility or college work: 



"Do you plan to attend a 4-yeBr college after finishing at GHCC? Yes No 

If yeSt.what program or field of «t"«<y? 1 ■*? 3 ■ 



In case of emergency, please call 



Telei>hone number 



SOCZM* ECONOMIC INFOBNATION (Check all categories that apply) 
KMPTiOYBP 

UNEMPLOYED (AVAIIABtE FOR WORK) 

UMEIIPLOyED (NOT AViaZABLE) 



RECEIVING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE (CITY, AFDC, ETC.) 

JOB CONNECTION WORKER 

JTPA CERTIFIED " 

DISLOCATED WORKER DISABLED 

DISPLACED HOMEMAKER HOMELESS 

RETIRED (RETURNING TO WORK) EX-OFFENDER 

REFERRED BY 

JOB CONNECTION WORKER 



EDUCATION: 

LAST GRADE CC»{PLETED: 



POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION: 
OTHER TRAINING PROGRAMS: . 



LANGUAGE (S): 

SPOKEN READ WRITTEN 



How many years have you been in US? age 

Single head of household 

WORK EXPERIENCE: 

Are you presently working? Yes No 

If yes , where? 

Job position: 



Years with the company:. 
Salary/Wage: 



Supervisor's Name: Phone #: 

Work hours: 

If no . have you ever worked?Yes No 

Where? 

Job position and dates: 



WILL YOU GET RELEASE TIME FROM YOUR EMPLOYER? Yes No 

How many hours per week? 

IF YOU WERE SELECTED TO PARTICIPATE IN THE PROGRAM, WOULD YOU NEED: 
TRANSPORTATION? 

DAY CARE SERVICES? 
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Employabllity Competency System (F.CS) 
Student Answer Sheet 

Name * 
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DATE 


















INSTRUCTOR 







WRITING SAMPLE 



Please answer the following questions in a well oirganized essay 
of 150 words. 



Why do you want to return to school? 

What are some of your specific goals in continuing with your 
education? 



Office Use Only 



Applicant's Name 

RECOMHENDATIOH AFTER TESTIK6: 
(circle ono and make cosnDents) 

A W L R 

Coianents: 



RECOMMENDATION AFTER INTERVIEW: 
(circle all that apply) 

A W L R 

Program: ESL ABE I ABE II EVENING 

Subjects: ESL HATH ENGLISH JOB SKILLS 

Comments: 



FINAL DECISION 

Enrolled 
Program: ESL 
Subjects: ESL 



Date: 



Not Enrolled 
ABE I ABE ZI EVENING 

MATH ENGLISH JOB SKILLS 
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FoUow-XJp Interviews withcfA Graduates: 
Unemployed at time of Training 



f J — 



Please dn^^iippr^o^^^^"^^' 
Classes B5L Ma& Ji^SkiUs 

Cunem Status: En^itoyedbyGHALflMmbw Eoq^teyedbyoflwrcoo^any 
Uoempteywi Ihiraiiungiapgram^schod Ofiier 

rMOMniST . — ^ — 



If empbyedt how tong has graduate held hei/his current posifion?, 
Jd> Title: • 



ResponsH^tles:. 
Company: 



ffunwxmloywLwhatisthcgraduatcddag? EnroDcdinQEDdass 

^ Enrolled in skills training 

Bnrrmd in post-sepoi^aiy educate class 



Comments:, 



Level of Satistoico of ctmeot status: Satisfied vnth position Not satisfied wiih posi^a 
i(fwt satiated, what cauld improve their position? . 1 



13S 



How did CPA contribute to the graduate's success/cuxxent positi^?. 



Is il» graduate in seed of additional support services? If so, what support is seeded? 



W^epar^3»^in CPA (Sd diepaiticipanc 

Use^Lean^LaKESL Ub)J Yts No 

Used^CBrperFlaoementOfiioe? Yes No 

Interview with OHALoouipanks? Yes No 

Meetwi&acasemaia^? Yes No 

Meet with Project FIND? Yes No 

Receive tutoring? Yes Ito 

Participate in the on-the-job training? Yes Not 



Page2 
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Retention Data 



Nana: 



General Information 



Address; 



^one: 



A. Reasons for not attending? 

1. lack of interest 4. childcare 

2. transportation 5. scheduling 

3. new training 6. found job 



?• health problems 

8. family problems 

9 . other 



B. Planning to return? Yes 



No 



Date Last 
Attended 



Date Attended 



By Phone/ 
Iietter 



Remarks 
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Name: Date Entered: 



Address: Attended Hours 

Graduated 

Tel. Coopleted Progran 



Student Achievements: 

1. Improved Math 

2. Improved Writing 

3. Improved Verbal Skills 

4. Received instruction/ Infomatlon on: 
a) 

b) 
c) 
d) 

5. 



Follow-Up Achievements 

1. Received GED 

2. Participated in Job Club 

3. Participated in Support Program 

4. Obtained a Job 

5. Entered Training 

6. Entered College 

7. Removed from Public Assistance 

8 . other 

141 
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SAMPLE SUWIARY OF BENEFITS TO G0RP0RATI0N5 
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GREATER HARTFORD COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

61 Woodland Street • Hartford, Connecticut 06105-2354 • Telephone: {203) 520-7800 



Greater Hartford Alliance for Literacy 
Sununary of Benefits to AEtna Life and Casualty 
June 1, 1990 - March 31, 1992 

An investment of $15,000 to the Greater Hartford Alliance for Literacy 
Workplace Literacy PrograiD purchased the following services: 

*$15,000 worth of classroom instructional and tutorial 
services on site for forty-seven (47) AEtna employees 

♦twenty-three (23) AEtna employees trained in basic skills at 
Greater Hartford Community college at no additional cost 

*ten (10) AEtna employees trained in office procedures and 
technology at Greater Hartford Community College 

*two (2) employees hired by The AEtna 



TOTAL CASH VALUE = $108,186 
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Greater Hartford Alliance for Literacy 
Benefits to AEtna Life and Casualty 
June 1, 1990 - March 31, 1992 

An investment of $15,000 leveraged the following services for The 
AEtna: 

*$15,000 worth of classroom training was provided to forty-seven 
(47) employees on site at The AEtna in English as a second language 
and basic reading skills. 

*On-site training included individualized employee assessments, 
corporate training needs assessments and customized curriculiun 
. design. Participating companies were offered assistance with 
Rupervisor feedback sessions, consultation services from the 
College's English as a Second Language Coordinator, supervisory 
training sessions on how to provide feedback and coach individuals 
in workplace education programs, organizational development 
services, and resource and referral services. 

*a total of 3,680 hours of classroom training for twenty-three (23) 
AEtna employees valued at $79,856 was provided at Greater Hartford 
Community College's Center for Professional Advancement in business 
English, mathematics, problem solving, teamwork, communication 
skills, pronunciation, English as a second language and workplace 
interaction skills. Employees were able to take advantage of the 
College's Language Laboratory and Math Development Center to 
reinforce skills introduced in the classroom. 
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*a total of 2,000 hours of classroom training for ten (10) .AEtna 
employees valued at $13,330 was provided at Greater Hartford 
Community College in basic office skills including keyboarding, 
word processing, business communications, business mathematics and 
office procedures. 

*intensive academic and personal counseling and social service 
advocacy were delivered to twenty-three (23) esi^loyees through 
Child and Family Services, Inc. and Greater Hartford Community 
College staff. 

*two (2) new employees were hired by The AEtna from the trained pool 
of unemployed prograiu graduates. 

♦The AEtna was able to access basic skills training curricula 
contributed by the partner corporations, developed by project 
staff, and purchased with federal grant money. 

*The AEtna 's active participation in a national workplace literacy 
initiative was broadly publicized: articles about the program 
appeared in The Hartford Courant^ The New York Times, and Zhg 
Business Council for Effective Literacy Newsletter. 

♦AEtna staff made presentations on behalf of the Alliance at 
regional and national conferences. 

♦AEtna staff benefitted from an exchange of resources (i.e. basic 
skills evaluation systems and tools, basic skills curricula, 
employee recruitment flyers) both formally at Board of Directors 
meetings and informally, with training managers from the partner 
corporations as well as nationally recognized literacy experts. 
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Benefits to Greater Hartford cosmunity College 

An investaent of $15,000 per con^iany enabled Greater Hartford Conasiunlty 
College to achieve the following: 

*leverage $380,000 in federal grant dollars, $142,000 in State 
Adult Education dollars, and $105,000 in corporate contributions 
for a total of $627,000. As a result, the College %ias able to 
establish The Center for Professional Advancement, where 364 
unemployed men and women and sixty-eight (68) current entry-level 
employees from the partner corporations have received basic skills 
training to date. The Center for Professional Advancement has 
become a focus for regional workplace literacy efforts, and a 
model for educational collaboration nationwide. 

^expand its customized on-site instructional services provided by 
the Center for Business Services to train 423 employees through 
the grant. 

*purchase a workplace-relevant basic skills software package and 
hardware system. 

*develop a work-related basic skills curriculum that incorporates 
methodologies, lesson plans, materials and best practices of the 
eight member corporations. 

*collaborate with Literacy Volunteers and The Hartford Graduate 
Center to provide tutorial services. 
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♦receive two $20,000 contracts from the Comiecticut Department of 
Labor to develop and provide on-the-job training in basic office 
skills for thirty (30) program participants. 

*house two full-time Child & Family Services social workers funded 
by the Connecticut Department of Labor and the United Way of the 
Capital Area to provide high quality therapeutic counseling and 
advocacy services to participants at the Center for Professional 
Advancement, 

♦contract with Andersen Consulting for overall project evaluation 
services and assistance in developing evaluation tools and 
systems. 

*eguip the Center for Professional Advancement with 
corporate-quality classroom furniture. 

♦offer work-study placements for seven (7) students enrolled at the 
College. 

♦enroll forty (40) Center for Professional Advancement graduates in 
the College, who without a high support developmental feeder 
program, would not have been able to access higher education. 

♦provide inkind staff and technical assistance to the College's 
VIDA Program that serves Hispanic recipients of state assistance, 
and the Language Laboratory. 
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Benefits to the Greater Hartfozrd Community 



A contribution of $15,000 per company to the Greater Hartford Alliance 
for Literacy has resulted in the following benefits to the Greater 
Hartford community: 

*high quality literacy training, designed by the corporate 
community to meet their employment needs, for 364 unemployed 
community men and women, 100 of whom were receiving state and city 
assistance, and 266 of whom were limited English speaking. Of the 
364 enrolled, 222 advanced one grade level or more in reading 
and/or mathematics, and twelve (12) received their GED (high 
school equivalency) certification. 

*on-going job counseling, job readiness training and job placement 
sexrvices for participants at the Center for Professional 
Advancement. Ninety-seven (97) previously unemployed men and 
women were placed in jobs, twelve (12) of which were within the 
, partner corporations. Another eighteen (18) graduates were placed 
in internships in non-profit agencies. 

*referrals to appropriate higher education and skills training 
opportunities for 179 unemployed individuals of whom fifty-two 
(52) entered college, and 127 entered job skills training or other 
more advanced educational programs. In addition, all participants 
who wished to enroll in further education or training received 
assistance with applications, entrance tests and financial aid 
paperwork. 



I IS 



*eleven (11) recipients of state assistance participated in a 
support group that focussed on parenting self -advocacy and job 
search skills. 

*free one-on-one tutorial services for tventy-tvo (22) individuals. 

*active involvement on the part of corporate members in shaping 
public policy regarding adult education and job skills training. 

*work-study placements for seven (7) students enrolled at Greater 
Hartford Community College. 

*cred it-bearing research projects for twenty-one (21) business 
administration students at the Hartford Graduate Center, and 
exposure to the concepts of workplace literacy for their 
classmates. 

^training in issues of collaborative workplace literacy for 
regional college staff and literacy providers through in-service 
workshops and conferences. 



